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LESBIAN NUNS: 
BREAKING 
SILENCE 


Edited by Rosemary Curband Nancy Manahan 
The Naiad Press, 1985. 

P.O. Box 10543 

Tallahassee, Florida 32302 


Lesbian nuns I kricw are going to dance! In convents this 
ook will go around like hotcakes, just the way THE HITE 


REPORT did. .. All hell's going to break loose 
Sister Sara 
his is a compilation of autobiographi- 
cal stories by Lesbian nuns and ex- 
f | 1] nunsin the United States and Canada. 
4 | All are intelligent, sensitive women; 


some are wonderful writers. They were 
recruited through a network of fem- 
inist and gay publications, so the book has a radical 
feminist tone which makes for repetitive reading at 
times. Many of these mystical ex-nuns seem to have 
swapped their rosaries for tarot cards, their convents 


for covens, and now, instead of blaming everything on 
the Devil, they blame it on All Men. Skip through to 
the sexy parts. Between the feminist propaganda and 
the spiritualist sermons is a collection of deliciously 
erotic stories about love in the convent, fullof the tense 
romanticism that only severe sexual repression can 
inspire 

With reverence, and a clairvoyance that is almost 
obsessive, they recall their first arousals, initial grop: 
ings, and eventual surrender to their convent lovers. 
In these stories are also included detailed descriptions 
of convent life, from the most medieval cloistered 
monasteries to the modern religious communities of 
the eighties, where Lesbian nuns are living openly 
together. 

‘Most of them entered the convent right out of high 
school or college and were drawn to convent life by 
their attraction to other nuns. It's one of the most effective 
recruiting practices of religious communities. Women fall in 
ove with nuns and enter; then younger women fall in love 
with them and enter, and the chain goes on 


Universally warned against forming “particular 
friendships,” passion seems to drive them, against all 
odds, into each other's arms. There are delightful ac- 
counts of nuns stealing kisses in the dark, fondling 
each other's breasts, holding hands under the table, 
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slipping into each other's cubicles at night and out 
again before the morning bell. 

They live in fear of being discovered and dismissed, 
yet by most accounts discovery rarely led to dismissal 
Nuns who confessed their sexual feelings or activities, 
were often told not to worry about it. In fact it becomes 
apparent that homosexuality is tolerated in the reli- 
gious community more than in any other segment of 
society, bar the gay community itself. When one nun 
went to her superior to express her anxieties over her 
Lesbian inclinations her superior said, Don’t you think 
we all have feelings like that? 

One sister recounts the time she and another nun 
were accidentally locked in a cold storage room. Hours 
later when the sister who managed the kitchen opened 
the door, our sister blurted, We didn’t do anything! 
Laughing at them the nun replied, Too bad. Too bad. Or, 
as one aging sister proclaimed, Let them go to it! Thank 
God somebody loves somebody! And Sister Marla, sixty- 
five years old and a self-proclaimed Lesbian, when 
asked whether she felt guilty about her attractions to 


women said, Goodness no! I was glad I got away with as 
muchas I did. 

KARYN ALICE BAKER 
TO THE EDITOR: 


In The Fessenden Review (Spring, 1985), in Iacocca, An 
Autobiography, L. K. said that the Chrysler Corporation 
“badgered the government for some of our hard-earned 
dollars.” This is followed by the statement: “After 
being dilatory spoil-sports, the Feds ante up the whole 
$1,200,000,000.” 

This—and the review—imply that Chrysler re- 
ceived a loan for a billion two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Nothing could be further from the truth. The 
government implemented a loan-guarantee program 
so that the investors, and all of us, would be protected 
in case of default by Chrysler. This is different than a 
$1,200,000,000 check handed over to the corporation. 

‘The author's anti-business bias is further demon- 
strated by his or her statement that Iacocca could be 
compared to Willy Loman, the hero (or anti-hero) of 
Arthur Miller's Death of a Salesman. 

Willy Loman was a failure. Iacocca is far from a 
failure—in fact, he is asymbol of the American system 
working at its best. 

It would do, I believe, for your reviewers to set up 
the pigeons properly before they deign to shoot them 
down. 

Glenn Thompson 
San Jose, California 


K. RESPONDS: 


‘The point is well taken. Chrysler merely asked for a 
guarantee. The problem is: had Chrysler defaulted, it 
would have ultimately cost taxpayers at least one point 


two billion dollars, and the United States government 
would have been the proud owners of a second-rate 
automobile manufacturing company. In some coun- 
tries, this is called socialism. 

The best place for government is out of the market- 
place. Despite this wisdom, Americais the last bastion 
fora special kind of Communism: one run on behalf of 
Corporations and the very wealthy. 

(I don’t use the word ‘Communism’ lightly. It im- 
plies a degree of violence in fomenting and protecting 
a system of socialism—in this case, a socialism for the 
rich. If the poor in this country rose up, for example, 
to take over J. P. Morgan Company — their efforts 
‘would be met with civil authoritarian violence, in which 
private and public police forces would use every means 
at their command to prevent such take over. Not con- 
tent with using it on the mainland, we export this 
violence — vide, Korea in the 50s, Viet Nam and Chile 
in the 60s, Central America now. Thus, we can be said 
{o.utilisea system of protective American Communism 
to guard the wealth of the likes of General Motors, ITT, 
Union Carbide, Boeing, and even the drug companies 
who use the third world as dumping grounds for 
“medicines” outlawed in this country.) 

Chrysler had neither right nor duty to come to Con- 
gress for assistance. The corporation made its repre- 
hensible business decisions according to the free mar- 
ketplace. It had rewarded the inefficient and the foolish. 
It failed, When all collapsed, they turn to The Largest 
Corporation of them all, a certain Washington monop- 
oly bank, for refinancing. 

‘Such misuse of governmental wealth is unjust to the 
thousands of other businesses that, through greed, 
stupidity, or down home native dumbness, go under 
each year. An American corporation, just because it is 
large and powerful, should not use the martyrdom of 
the workers it has consistently abused as blackmail to 
achieve support ("600,000 employees will lose their 
jobs”). 

Itis the beginning of the deluge. Experts believe that 
the present stock market boom is the last. I look for- 
ward (in trepidation) to the judgement of the market- 
place. I suspect that large numbers of corporations will 
soon be asking for, and getting, full government un- 
derwriting as a reward for indebtedness, greed, poor 
marketing techniques, abuse of the consumer, and 
general stupidity. 

At the worst of the crises, Chrysler stock traded for 
$3a share. Recently, the high was $36 a share. That’sa 
1200% gain. Guess who madea killing? Clue: it wasn’t 
those of us patriotic enough to buy U. S. Government 
Savings Bonds. 

You are right. It was wrong to characterise Lee 
Iacoccaas Willy Loman. Much betterto have suggested 
that he is a successful Willy Loman. 
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PHOTOGRAPH: FROM TULSA BY LARRY CLARK 
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Editors Note: From time to time The Fessenden Review 
carries reviews of books that, though not current releases, 
‘may have not yet received the attention their quality demands. 


TULSA 


By Larry Clark 
Larry Clark, New York 1971 
Box 171, 70Greenwhich Avenue 
New York, New York 10011 


TEENAGE LUST 


By Larry Clark 

Larry Clark, New York 1983 
Box 171, 70 Greenwhich Avenue 
New York, New York 10011 


izwas born in tulsa oklahoma in 1943. when i was 
sixteen i started shooting amphetamine, i shot 


with my friends cveryday for three years and then 
left town but i've gone back through the years. 


once the neeile goes in it never comes out. 


hough his work was published some 
years later than that of Robert Frank, 
Gary Winogrand and Danny Lyon, 
Larry Clark is a, perhaps the, seminal 
“street” photographer. His domain 
however is not the street. His work is, 
primarily interior portraits—both literal and figurative. 

These two books of Larry Clark’s photographs ex- 
tend Henri Cartier Bresson’s notion of the ‘decisive 
moment to the outermost fringe of human decency 
and with as much heart, intuition and intelligence as 
Cartier-Bresson. 

The photographic renaissance of the last ten years 
has dwelled excessively on the color stylists working, 
in large format, with works that are primarily formal. 
‘The most effective of the new color work does have 
substance: indeed, that of Jo Ann Callis, Joel Meyerow- 
itz and William Eggleston is meticulously thought 
through and on target emotionally, but these three are 
in the minority. 


Somewhere between the L.A.-New-Wave-Zappy- 
Colors-Hard-Edge-School and the Artforum-Emper- 
ors-New-Clothes-It’s-Art-Cause-You-Don’t-Under- 
stand-It-School, the work of a real genius like Larry 
Clark has gotten lost. Clark’s recurring drug problems 
and four years in the penitentiary (he put a bullet 
through an associate) have not helped his career either. 

Clark has done hard time, in and out of the peniten- 
tiary, and has documented it with frightful clarity. Out 
of prison and apparently in better shape, over the last 


—Larry Clark 
Tulsa 


few years he has reissued the long-out-of-print Tulsa 
and produced a sort of “Tulsa: The Next Generation” 
entitled Teenage Lust. The design of the books is his as 
well and his sequencing of the photographs is as bril- 
liantas the work itself. 

Tulsa depicts the 60's teenage dope/sex/guns scene 
in the Oklahoma city with the starkest of stark black 
and white. Clark begins the book with a 1963 portrait 
of teenage friend, David Roper. The way Roper holds 
his hand in this portrait looks as if he were sucking his 
thumb. Shooting drugs = sucking your thumb. Was 
this Clark’s intention? Probably not, but like Edward 
Steichen's famous portrait of J.P. Morgan, in which 
the light falling on the chair arm Morgan's clutching 
makes it appear that he’s holding a sheath knife, Clark’s 
portrait of Roper is coded subconsciously for us; or, to 
be more accurate, is coded for our subconscious. Those 
artists with the best antennae often are at the center of 
phenomena without necessarily being aware oft. 

A few pages later we see David Roper out in the 
woods; the prototypical southern youngster hunting 
squirrels or woodrats. In the lower photo, Roper is in 
a clearing surrounded by leaves, rifle at his shoulder, 
headback, clear eyes searching the treetops; it could 
be an ad for Boy Scouts of America or the National 
Rifle Association. 

The next time we come across Roper is in a two page 
spread. In one photo he is shooting up in a suburban 
living room surrounded by laughing friends. A picture 
of Jesus Christ hangs over the fireplace. Opposite that 
photograph we see Roper in the bathtub concentrat- 
ing, tongue clenched between his teeth; he’s driven in 
the needle right below his wrist. On his bicep is a 
crudely tattooed heart, 
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‘There is an intense loneliness, the loneliness of the 
outsider, in much of Clark’s work. Tulsa must have 
been a desolate, lonely place to be when he and Roper 
were teenagers there. Clark's people have that look: 
the wanting-to-get-out look; they’re desperate for 
something other than what they’re in the middle of 
and they know they’re in for the long haul. 

The most effective art is that which looks at the 
present, and into the future and the past, and makes 
it possible for the idiosyncracies of one person’s expe 
rience to coalesce into a statement that resonates within 
all of us. Through the ages, whatever the material, 
whatever the focus, this has been the art that worked, 
that succeeded in making contact. 

Tn three pages, a single photo on each one, Clark 
gets right to the broken heart of the matter. First, 
bathed in soft Vermeer-like light spilling in from a 
single small window on an otherwise bare wall, we 
see a young woman with long hair. She wears no 
blouse and is well along in pregnancy. Her hair hangs 
in her face. We see only her aquiline nose anda hint Of RON TULSABY LARRY CLARK 
her eyes as she looks down concentrating on the needle 
she’s pushing into her arm. On the next page is an 
older woman. Judging from her nose, she might be the 
the younger woman's mother or aunt. She Stands next 
to a half hidden man in a suit. She clutches a large 
bouquet of flowers and looks intently at something out 
of frame. And on the third page a man, perhaps a 
priest, leans over to arrange flowers around the small 
‘open casket of an infant. 


Clark’s books chart that dark territory few photog. 
raphers have delved into and fewer still have explored 
with any success. Hishas a distant but definite kinship 
With the work of two other men: Ralph Eugene Meat- 
yard and Michael Lesy. 

Fellow Kentuckian Wendell Berry wrote about Ralph 
Eugene Meatyard’s photography: More than that of any 
other artist I know, this work alerts me to the fact that we 
have arrived here at this moment by twoays that are mostly 
unknown to us... . Sooner or later he is apt to produce 
‘evidence that you are not where you think you are. . . . These 
pictures can serve as spiritual landmarks in the pilgrimage 
to the earth that each one of us undertakes alone. 

Meatyard, an optician by trade, died of cancer in 
1972 leaving behind a group of photographs that were 
published posthumously as a book called The Family 
Album of Lucybelle Crater. Using his wife, children and 
friends as models, Meatyard concocted a “family al- 
bum” of the fictitious Lucybelle Crater. Lucybelle’s 
family are depicted in the familiar family-album poses 
with this twrist: they all wear translucent Halloween 
masks giving them a curious, otherwordly appearance 

Lucybelleis everybody, said Meatyard, and, though they 
don't want to appear different to other people in the broad 
sense, the old mask forces thems to assume an identity with FROM TEENA 


F LUST BY LARRY CLARK 
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FROM THE FAMILY ALBUM OF LUCYBELLE CRATER 
BY RALPH EUGENE MEATYARD 


FROM WISCONSIN DEATH TRIP BY MICHAEL LESY 


Lucybelle, This may be taken as an ordinary family al- 
bum. . . . Billboards in any art are the first thing one sees— 
the masks might be interpreted as being billboards. Once you 
‘get past the billboard, then you can see into the past, the 
present, and the future, . 

Michael Lesy is known, not for his own photogra- 
phy, but for turning out photo books that might be 
best described as anthropological expressionism. His 
first book, Wisconsin Death Trip, uses old photographs 
and newspaper articles to create a psychosexual cli- 
mate report of life in rural Wisconsin in the late 1800's 
Lesy evocatively captures the air of loneliness and 
desperation of the immigrantsettlers of the time trying 
to construct some semblance of a society in that re- 
mote, foreign locale. If a man didn't kill himself or if a 
woman didn't murder her own children, the countryside had 
other things to offer them to pass the time. In particular, it 
offered two varieties of personality, two forms of psychic 
identity. One of them was associated if not with prosperity, 
then at least with gentility, if not with dominion, then at 
least with success. The other was associated with pure and 
simple jilure. It is their success in depicting these “forms 
of psychic identity,” forms perhaps exotic to many of 
us, that gives the work of Lesy, Clark and Meatyard a 
commonality. The subjects of Wisconsin Death Trip im- 
migrated to a new land, cutting off contact with their 
past, their families, their societies and customs. Alone 
in the wilderness they invented their own lives which 
like many inventions, didn’t always work 

By now, Lesy writes, anyone would have a right to 
wonder cohat actually happened eighty years ago: the men 
burning houses and barns and horses so that for ten years 
and more the countryside was an inferno of revenge, broken 
by a fifth senson of arson... . The old men who went mad 
with jealousy. The old women who jumped down wells. All 
those mothers: the ones who carried their children into riv- 
ers... The old women who purified and punished them- 
selves with kerosene and matches. 

Do you recall? The hypnotists. The hydrophobes. The 
somnambulists. . . . The doctors who went to heaven, and 
the railway men rho sate glrosts along the tracks . . . farmers 
who saw monsters pull squealing pigs intolakes . . . berserkers 
who kept their villages at bay. . . wildmen who howled, 
naked in the winter nights. 

What wus it? How was it? What more? 

Lesy’s chillingly effective book chronicles, in pi 
tures and words, the early Wisconsin settlers immer- 
ion in what was to become a common American 
preoccupation, a preoccupation of people anywhere 
who live at the edge, battling demons from within a 
fortress of rootlessness. Eighty years later Clark pho- 
tographs the battle as it rages in his new land of Tulsa 


Teenage Lust is Larry Clark’s autobiography. On the 
third page we see a picture of Clark (as a clean-faced 
little boy) directing a plastic camera at his face. A page 
or two later we see a picture of teenage Clark standing 
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next to the great Jimmy Reed, and a few pages after 
that a New York street photo of the renowned photog; 
rapher Eugene Smith. That's it for heroes. We then go 
back to Tulsa, 1963, on through the sixties in New York 
City, a few 1968 newspaper clippings documenting, 
Clark’s and friend Jack Johnson’s troubles with the law 
in Tulsa, a few shots of a healthy Clark cavorting with 
young friends in New Mexico and then, at almost the 
exact center of the book, back to Tulsa 


since i became a photographer i always wanted 
to turn back the years 
in 1972 and 1973 te kid brothers in the neighborhood 
took me with them in their teen lust scene. 
it took me back. 
—1974 Larry Clark 
Teenage Lust 


So back he goes, and we with him, to a Tulsa very 
much like Tilsa, his previous book. Sex and drugs and 
guns. And from where does Clark observe it? From 
the center, from right in the midst of it all, with excru- 
ciating honesty. 

DOUGLAS CRUICKSHANK 


Am excerpt from the text of Teenage Lust begins on page 61 


Tulsa and Teenage Lust cam be ordered directly from Mr. Clark tthe 
dress govt at The begin of Bs reoice, Wiseonsin Death Ip by 
Midiaer sy pubic by Pstheon Books Random Fcuse) The Family 
‘Album of Lucybeite Crater by Ralph Eugene Mestad is publised by 
The Jargon Society, tt arable tought The Book Orgavtetion, Elm 
Sires Milerons New York 12546. An Aperture Monograph ented 
Ralph Eugene Mentyard ts avatate from Apertre Ine a the same 
dress os he Book Orgatzaton 
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MANNERS 
FROM HEAVEN 


By Quentin Crisp 
Harper & Row, 1984. 


nce, some years ago, I think I may 
have been seventeen oreighteen years 
old, I was at a family gathering where 
we held forth on child rearing. One of 
QL] Bivy rnuttitude of brothers-in-law orex- 
brothers-in-law (I can’t really remem- 
ber which) allowed as how I didn’t know what I was 
talking about and ‘you won't until you've had some of 
your own.” This some-of-your-own theology has been 
recklessly bouncing around for a long time. Manners 
From Heaven may aid immeasurably in putting it to 
sex 

Mr. Quentin Crisp, the Boy George of the Geritol 
Generation, has written what he calls “A Divine Guide 
to Good Behavior”. It contains far more wisdom, in 
regard to the youngsters, than has been spit forth by 
all the parents I've ever known. Older people should at 
all times, when dealing with those who are younger, set clear 
‘guidelines and limits: you might be resented but that is 
preferable to being abused. Most young people have little 
sense of that constitutes ‘appropriate’ behaviour, and any 
decision affecting the interests of someone who is older (arid 
marginally wiser) should not be left to the indiscretion of the 
indiscriminate. . . . Here and there among the young, one 
firids the nascent mutation of good manners, the dawn of 
consciousness but, generally, because adolescence is full of 
weird and unwelcome bodily changes, young people are 
obsessed with physical details. Instead of the suppression of 
the physical self, someting which good manners require, the 
‘young never miss an opportunity to refer to ‘barfing’, ‘fart- 
ing,’ ‘oozing’ and ‘burping’ and all the other ways that the 
uuman body can be offensive. 

‘The book continues along this path addressing itself 
tosex, living with others, and, in general, the author's 
views on etiquette (or what's left of it in the sunset 
years of the twentieth century.) It is, however, a minor 
work from the same wry Crisp that became the toast of 
the literary establishment with the publication (and 
BBC dramatization of) his astonishing memoirs, The 
Naked Civil Servant and subsequent How to Become a 
Virgin. 


PS) 


Mr. Crisp is never less than entertaining and often 
far more insightful than he’s given credit for. Oh he’s, 
cranky and cynical but he deserves some sort of award 
for living the life he’s lived (one supposes his extraor- 
dinary success is the award). 

Hes the first to get right to the heart of the problem 
of being homosexual in our times. The music was tmc- 
uous, with a percolating synthesizer used to plug the holes of 
the melodic deficiencies, it was played so loudly that its 


supposed artistic value was rendered beyond judgement 

Once again I reflected that quite possibly the worst part of 
being gay in the twentieth century isall the damn disco music 
to which one has to listen. At ane point my host shrugged 
apologetically in my direction, as if to say, “What can I do: 

‘They like it.” Sophistication was now in full retreat and 
adulthood was waving « white flag. His thraildom with youth 
‘had turned his home into a living version ofthe film Animal 
House where good taste has been banished in the name of 
liberating the senses from pious restraints, and where per- 
petually immature people thought that breaking wind was as 
funny asa line'by Noel Coward 

Mr. Crisp may not care for our movies and our 
children but he does like our country and, in fact, he 
prefers our manners to those of his countrymen. 

Some years ago in Los Angeles I attended an awards 
ceremony, the star of which was Miss Julie Harris. There was 
4 moment when | asked my companion if Miss Harris had 
arrived. He stood up and looked about, and then seeing her 
(on the far side of the room, walked over to where she toas, 
evidently to ask her if there was a moment when T might be 
presented to her. She immediately got up from her table, left 
everything, and crossed the room in order to present herself 
to me, This is an instance of the way that the Americar idea 
of generosity, hospitality and good manners work. They 
endeavour to always make the first move, and they are con- 
cerned about creating the impression that itis an honour for 
them to meet you. 

When people say that Americans are rude they usually 
‘mean that they are nosy, and they are, they long to know 
everything about you and they quite unabashedly ask every- 
thing about you, in the middie of the street, even in the dead 
of winter, but this is because they feel they are your friends, 
$0 they don't see their curiosity about you as an invasion of 
privacy. 

The English believe people wish to preserve their privacy 
and that this should not be invaded by total strangers, partic- 
ularly not at awkward times. The basic distinction between 
the two attitudes is whether you treasure more the whole 
world or your own privacy. I myself do not want any privacy 
and art pleased to talk to anybody including total strangers 
about any aspect of life. All that T ask is that I be left 
completely alone for one or two days of the week to recover 
from the ravages of my sociability. 

Crisp can be biting and caustic, but through it all 
shows a kindliness and good humor that makes his 
writing delightful 

CW. SMITH 


[Note: all responses should be sent to “ Authors’ 
Inquiries,” %The Fessenden Review Box 7272, San 
Diego CA 92107] 


Fora study of the drawings of John Keats, I would 
appreciate hearing from anyone who has information, 
papers, or memoirs. 

R.F Stanley 
‘Ann Arbor 
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FDRLEAVING HIS MANHATTAN TOWNHOUSE. THIS STUNT REQUIRES THE SKILLOF AN ACROBAT—STRENGTH AND 


EXQUISITE TIMING. 
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FDR’S SPLENDID 
DECEPTION 


By Hugh Gregory Gallagher 
Dodd Mead, 1985. 


tarting with his campaigns for gover- 
nor of New York State, and through- 
out his presidency—Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt hid his disability from the 
world. As historian Hugh Gallagher 
saysin the introduction to this book— 
Roosevelt was the only person in the recorded history 
of mankind who was chosen as a leader by his people 
even though he could not walk or stand without help. 

Why did Roosevelt make such a massive effort to 
disguise the full nature of his disability? Gallagher 
suggests the country and the world was not ready to 
accept their leader as a man who could not move about 
on his own. We want our political heroes to be giants 
in every way. 

Did it make any difference, and does it make any 
difference? The answer is yes if we are to accept the 
second of Gallagher's premises. That is—the decep- 
tion practiced on the American people cost Roosevelt 
dearly. He had to pretend he was a physically active 
political leader. He had to pretend he was something 
that he wasn’t. The result—as is the case with any 
deep lie—was denial, then depression, then break 
down. Gallagher proves, at least to this reader's satis- 
faction, that the last eighteen months of FDR's reign 
‘was one of bare survival: a depressed man fighting to 
survive his own “magnificent deception.” 

It’sa fascinating book because it gives us a perspec 
tive on Roosevelt never before broadcast. We are, says 
Gallagher, still living under the onus of the lie: no one 
remembers FDR as severely handicapped. One of the 
shocks of the book is the photographs unearthed by 
the author showing the president in his wheelchair, or 
on crutches. For as Roosevelt (and his advisors, the 
Secret Service, and the family) became more adept at 
“the deception” —the president moved about in pub- 
licin such a way as to fool all but the closest observers. 
Streets and walkways were raised as ramps so that he 
could be driven to his destination without having to 
use stairs (FDR couldn't climb stairs alone). When 
visitors came for state dinners, or when they were 
taken to his office, the president would be already 
seated before they arrived. He would certainly never 
appear before them in his wheelchair. And for 
photographers: 

FDR has made it a rule. . .that photographers were 
not to take pictures of him looking crippled or helpless. His 
actual words, said to some newsreel cameramen taking his 
picture as he was being helped out ofa car in 1928 were, ‘No 
‘movies of me gelting out of the machine, boys.’ And from 
then on, remarkably, no such pictures were taken. It was an 


unspoken code, honored by the White House photography 
corps. If, as happened once or trvice, one of its members 
sought to violate it and try to sneak a picture of the President 
in his chair, one or another of the older photographers would 
‘accidently’ knock the camera to the ground or otherwise 
block the picture. 

Such censorship was not limited to the reporters: 

Should the President himself notice someone in the crowd 
violating the interdiction, he would point out the offender 
and the Secret Service would move in, seize the camera, and 
expose the film. . . 

Gallagher points out that the denial of FDR’s handi- 
cap was not just limited to the press, nor the political 
parties— even the Republicans bought the lie—but 
was a mass denial, agreed to by a whole nation: 

Roosevelt was undeniably and obviously a crippled man. 
Literally millions of people sazwhim moving dowon his railroad 
ramp, bent over like a praying mantis, or hobbling painfully 
slowly on the arm of his son. Cripple or not, the nation 
wanted this man, with all his magnificent qualities, as its 
leader. So an agreement was struck: the existence of FDR’s 
handicap would simply be denied by all. . 


There are many parts of this book that are moving, 
unforgettable, beautifully wrought. After all, Gal- 
lagher, as a polio himself, is party to the grief, the 
anxiety, the necessary deception, the necessary ma- 
nipulation practiced by all the handicapped, including 
false cheerfulness, the attempt to set others at ease, 
the need to appear at ease, relaxed, unconscious of a 
difference in physical mobility and appearance. The 
Pressure on one who maintains this facade is real, and 
encumbering. As one of my totally paralysed friends 
said: “There is so much cant between the world of the 
handicapped and the world of the non-handicapped. 
They are always saying how courageous we are. Thate 
that. | am not courageous. Iam surviving. To say that 
a handicapped person is courageous is like saying that 
a black person has natural rhythm. . .” 

The emotions and the mental set of FDR were cre- 
ated by the central experience of waking up one day 
with a fever that came like the holocaust, and left a 
vigorous man moveless. Every step of this growth and 
change and denial is outlined in FDR's Splendid Decep- 
tion. It’s a work which is filled with what can be called 
“earned insight’ All the strategies are outlined: the 
methodology that was used to keep Roosevelt's visi- 
tors, the public, the congressmen in the dark as to the 
enormity of the paralysis. At times, FDR had to be 
physically moved by hand; here was a 180 pound man, 
commander-in-chief of the military, who was trans- 
ported bodily (in others’ arms) on and off of his be- 
loved Navy vessels. John Gunther said The shock was 
‘greatest of all when hte was carried; he seemed, for one thing, 
very small. 
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Gallagher's book is filled with the details of how the 
president was, for example, dressed for public occa- 
sions (especial consideration had to be made for his, 
braces); how his wheel-chair was constructed; how the 
cars were equipped. Then there is the painfully worked 
out system to have FDR appear to walk down the 
convention hall aisle to the podium, using only a cane 
and left arm of his son. Once he got to the steps at the 
base of the podium, his lieutenants would come to- 
gether and lift him, still apparently standing, up the 
stairs. They made it seem like he was floating up the 
stairs quite naturally. 

When FDR was in a room (like any handicapped 
person) he stayed in one place, wasnot walking about, 
had to use other people's arms and legs for his own. 
He had to stay seated, get things done, and do it most 
charmingly, with what they have come to call ‘handi- 
cap cool.’ He was the Master. 

Finally, there is a tragic—tragic in retrospect—de- 
scription of howa dying president was made to appear 
lively and vigorous for the 1944 campaign. The decep- 
tion had gone on for so long that the transition to this 
last (and most reprehensible lie) was easy. Out of this 
lie—like Yeat’s “shudder in the loins'’—grew Yalta, 
the presidency of Harry Truman, Hiroshima. What 
would have happened, we wonder, if they hadn't lied: 
if they had not taken a tottering, prematurely old, 
deeply depressed president, and carried him—with 
his full acquiesence—into the Fourth, and fatal, term 


This is not only a book about the psychology and 
modus operandi of the handicapped; it is not only a 
specialised history, one dealing with the handicapped 
and America and the presidency; butit is alsoa histor- 
ical perspective on what, sixty or seventy years ago, 
people did to and thought about the crippled. For 
example, here’s a description of rehabilitation facilities 
in the United States before the coming of Roosevelt: 

These hospitals were fen grim, depressing places—dark, 
‘gray piles indistinguishable from prisons and asylums. They 
hhad names such as House of St. Giles the Cripple, Children’s 
House of the Home for Incurables, and te New York Society 
for the Relief of the Ruptured and Crippled. Treatment was 
spartan and severe, . .In avery real although subconsciously 
motivated sense, the handicapped were vicwed as flawed in 
moral character as well as in body. The physical handicap 
twas, as it were, an outward sign of some inner weakness. It 
was widely held that treatment, to be effective, must have a 
punitive quality to it, . 

Roosevelt did not have to merely overcome his own 
body's paralysis: he had to overcome a nation’s paral- 
ysis in attitude towards the handicapped. He did this 
in a very Rooseveltian way: he constructed his own 
system; he built, from scratch, an original and daring 
rehabilition institute at Warm Springs, Georgia. And, 
according to Gallagher, not only did FDR build the 


institute—he helped to shape the whole of American 
rehabilitative technique “into a coherent theory.” 

‘Warm Springs was the center and the heart of Roo- 
sevelt’s own rehabilitation—but was, as well, the cen- 
ter in the United States where polios could come for 
resourceful, quality care: a place of noble architecture 
(often sketched out by Roosevelt with the filling out of 
details by architect Henry Toombs), with, in addition, 
a generous and democratic attitude where staff were 
to be on equal footing with the patients (who were 
never to be called ‘patients’—at least, not in the early 
days). It was simply the best rehabilitative care center 
in the world. 

‘One of Gallagher's theses is that what FDR learned 
at Warm Springs would later be carried on into the 
New Deal. The creation of a whole new institution— 
rather than building on the old; the assigning of re- 
sponsibility—so that the medical help and the patients 
cooperated in what was, after all, the raison d’etre of 
‘Warm Springs—making it possible for people to func- 
tion, independently, with dignity. The idea that ‘treat- 
ment’ should be conceived and carried out in a humane 
‘way—with much laughter and joy to go along with 
the committment and hard work. Most of al, the belief 
that people can be responsible for their own rehabili- 
tation: not to be waited on or served or talked down to 
by “experts,” to be responsible for their own reentry 
into the world. 

This book should be read by anyone with concern 
for the handicapped, and interest in the life and times 
of Roosevelt. But there is one point in the book which 
is somewhat troubling. Amidst all the rich insight 
about how Roosevelt (and the country) were formed 
by his handicap, there springs a chapter called “Sex.” 
Now, I am as willing as anyone to give a whirl to 
understanding that part of men (including FDR) which 
is, after all, our second most private. Indeed, one 
expects a vigorous man like Roosevelt, a man with 
such charm and strength, to be a veritable fountain of 
attraction for the ladies of his time. Because of the 
nature of polio—where sensual feeling after theiillness 
may be heightened by the general sensitivity of the 
body—one would expect FDR to be as vigorously 
experimental in that as he was in politics, economics, 
and rehabilitation. 


Not so, according to Gallagher. It is his representa- 
tion that with the trauma in 1919 of the Lucy Mercer 
affair, Eleanor had demanded no further entangle- 
ments as the price forher staying onas wife. He claims 
that such was FDR’s ambition that he never violated 
this agreement; that he was a celibate, a Pope Presi- 
dent, if you will. Franklin D. Roosevel! appears to have 
been celibate from the age of thirty-six until his death troenty- 
seven years later. This is an important aspect of FDR that 
should not be ignored. This celibacy was due in part, but only 
in part, to his handicap, says Gallagher. 

Although the evidence is not overwhelming in support of 
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FDR’scelibacy, he says, itis at least significant that there is 
no piece of evidence, large or small, which counters such a 
conclusion. . . Bosh. 

One of the problems on speculating about anyone's 
sexuality is that, given our society, and given the times 
Roosevelt's being the sunset of Victorianism) one can 
know so little—so very little—about one man’s pas- 
sion , even as publica man as Roosevelt. Who will tell? 
FDR himself did not leave any personal diaries about 
his lust. His family and friends (and even the reporters 
and valets and aides) were, and still are—those who 
survive—extremely loyal. After all, as Gallagher points 
‘out, Roosevelt wasa captivating man—and the people 
surrounding him were captivated entire, especially 
when it came to keeping his bedroom secrets. 

Itwas a time of much greater discretion than now. It 
wasa time when the body was considered tobe shame- 
ful; and the normal love functions amongst the crip- 
pled were considered to be even more shameful. We 
are dealing with a man whose friends would defend 


his secrets farbeyond his death. Yet outof this vacuum. 
of information the author purports to tell us that the 
active, the charming, the driven, the obviously very 
virile president wasa celibate. 

Who knows? Who is to ever know? Is it important? | 
think not. We should be satisfied that Hugh Gallagher 
has constructed a book with stunning ideas, rich de- 
tails, immensely challenging thoughts —and not only 
with regards to FDR as a man, asa politician, and asa 
hero to the nation, but with regards to the role of all 
handicaps in the life of a nation. 

This may be a commentary on the cant of “rising 
above it all;” but, more, it is a testament to what 
happens to alll of us if we practice serious and contin- 
uous denial of whats, after all, that part of the psychic 
self called body. 


— LORENZO W. MILAM 


FDR MOVES SLOWLY AND CAREFULLY DOWN THE RAMP FROM HIIS RAILROAD CAR. MANY OF THE PERSONS PRESENT IN THE 
AUDIENCE WILL LATER DENY THAT THE PRESIDENT HAD DIFFICULTY MOVING ABOUT. 
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COLD WATER 
IN WARM SPRINGS 


y friend Hugh Gallagher has been in- 
vited to Georgia Warm Springs Foun- 
dation to give a brief speech and intro- 
duce his book on Roosevelt. It is the 
40th anniversary of FDR's death. 1 
am offered the chance to tag along, 


and Ido. 


Our first night, we stay up late—too late for us old 
geezers—geezingabouton thecolonnade. Aboutusare 
the hundred or so acres that FDR bought sixty years 
ago. It is here that he had constructed the most mag- 
nificient of rehabilitation facilities in the United States, 

Where we sit, we can see the shadows of a dozen 
Jong-leaf pine; hear the night sounds and a thousand 
thousand crickets singing masterfully off-key. The five 
cluster lights bathe the campus, and us, in a creamy 
light. Shadows of people long gone, friends long gone, 
appear and reappear in the darkness. We are haunted 
with gentle memories of this gentle place. 

‘There is a peace here unlike anywhere else on the 
continent. No—that's not true. One time, many years 
ago, I was camping in Canada, on an island north of 
the Straits of Juan de Fuca. But that was a harsh peace: 
the stars so bright that they lit the sky, penetrating the 
black with a painful needling. The peace here is more 
gentle, The campus is exactly as Roosevelt designed it. 
They've ruined almost everything else about the Foun- 
dation, but they've not wrecked the peace, and the 
architectural dream that Roosevelt established here. 

Hugh and I were here in 1952. Significant: we never 
go back to our various college campuses for reunions, 
but religiously, once a year—usually in the spring— 
we make our way to Warm Springs, to sit about, to 


remember the old days, complain about the new. We 
talk about the two or three dozen friends who, like us, 
had escaped from dark little hospitals around the 
country—were allowed to come here to revel in the 
expert medical care, and delicious food, and sense of 
vision that Warm Springs had, a vision that none of 
those other places had the imagination to incorporate 
into their tiny, medically oriented world. We cannever 
forget that Georgia Warm Springs Foundation was set 
up by a politician and a member of the landed gentry; 
it was certainly not created by pale, thick-eyed, fearful 
physicians. Doc Roosevelt: the master builder and 
visionary. 

‘Those of us who spent some time here think of him 
in terms of The Foundation, rehabilitation, the joy of 
this place. We don’t think of him in terms of New Deal. 
What's that? Roosevelt's twelve years in office were 
nothing compared to the twenty years he lavished on 
Warm Springs. And now, in the hands of his heirs and 
assigns—we are beginning to think neither country 
nor the Foundation are faring all that well 


Insome ways, the Warm Springs never changes. But 
you have to do some work to find the right memories 

For instance, all the buildings here were designed to 
be cool in summer, They didn’t have air-conditioning 
back then; all were designed (courtyards, fountains, 
expansive doors and windows, extensive beds of trees) 
so that one could be comfortable in the fresh summer 
air of the Georgia hills, coming across and through the 
Jong, narrow buildings. 
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Well, somewhere along the line, a dozen or so years 
ago, some functionary thought “This will never do. 
Everyone in Georgia needs air conditioning.” Soat the 
usual great trouble, time, and expense, they installed 
noisy pumping droning machines everywhere. Which 
means that if you want to enjoy the breezes and the 
healthy airs from outside, you have to turn off the ai 
conditioner in your room and wrestle with a variety of 
locks and switches and knobs to get the window open. 
If you are a true North Georgia Night Sound fanatic, 
it’s worth it—except for the fact that you have to listen 
to the drone of everyone else's air-conditioner all night 
long. 

You lie perfectly still in the night, bathed in the soft 
air of North Georgia, listening to the freight train 
rumbling and whistling its way through the town of 
Warm Springs, rattling the windows half-a-mile east 
of here, then rumbling off (sound mixing with the 
sounds of crickets) to the south, taking our hearts and 
‘our memories with it. And when the morning comes 
(and the morning light has an especial peach color 
seen no where else), the jays come to wake you: the 
‘eastern jays being so especially raucous. “Kaaah, kaaah” 
they screech, racing from pine-top to pine-top. 

‘Sometimes the wind from the east leans in, coming 
in from the coast two hundred miles to the east, and 
the trees roll and sigh, reminding you of the old men 
over there in the village, sitting on the benches, in 
front of the stores, sighing, as the waitress from the 
local cafe strolls by, her thighs so big and strong they 
threaten tosnap through the purple of her tight purple 
pants, and the old geezers like trees roll and sigh, 
remembering when they were young, they were 50 
full of vinegar they'd go after her in a minute, fight 
each other over her if they had half-a-mind. And now 
she's gone, and their joints hurt too much, and what's 
left are the old trees swaying and sighing with the 
winds come upland two hundred miles up from the 
Atlantic, from the swamp and loblolly pine country 
‘out there near Savannah, the swamp country of Oke- 
fenokee Country two hundred miles to the east of 
here. 

Thisis our home, our college. Thisis where we grew 
up, Hugh and I and the friends we still keep contact 
with, friends who were here in the last days of polio, 
before they found The Cure. It was here we leaned to 
sit up and talk and feed ourselves and move about on 
‘our own. It was here that we graduated from being in 
terminal bed-rest; it was here we graduated into being 
human, independent, alive again. That's why—that 
must be why—we come back here again and again: 
this was our real graduation. Those documents they 
gave usat the end of college: that was tocommemorate 
what they had stuck in our heads. Here—no diploma; 
yet wecome back once each year to celebrate what they 
taught us to do with our bodies; the grace and beauty 
and style of itall. 


The Little White House was FDR’s retreat from 
Washington, his wife, his mother, politics. He came 
here to be with his own—the patients for whom this, 
too, was their second home. Here he did not have to 
be ashamed of his wheelchair. Here there was no 
“upstairs” nor“downstairs” to harass him, asthey had 
been harassing him and all the rest of us for these 
many years. 

Isa simple house, living-room with fireplace, kitchen 
with four-legged stove, garage with his 1930 Ford with 
special hand controls. There's a porch out front, over- 
looking Pine Mountain. There are two bedrooms, one 
for FDR, the other for Missy LeHand who some say 
was Mistress, who others say was just a devoted friend. 
It was here—at this White House, the other White 
House—that FDR was truly at home. It was here that 
he lived in his body without shame; it was here he 
died 

‘Today, Forty Year ceremonies are to be given in front 
of The Little White House. There are folding chairs out 
on the lawn, with, perhaps, a hundred visitors, and a 
scattering of us old polios, there for the festivities. The 
podium is heavy with microphones: the television 
stations and networks are here. There are to be invo- 
cations, speeches, and military salutes. 

The air is strictly Georgia, the skies and trees and 
grounds are filled with wildlife. The U S Marine Corps 
(West Georgia Branch) presents arms and colors, and 
the Star Spangled Banner is played wonderfully off- 
key. 

We hear the invocation, and then Hugh gives his 
speech. He is in his wheel-chair, and since all the TV 
microphones are up there on the podium, and since 
he can’t reach them, and since they can’t reach him 
—his short message—so pithy, so right, is totally 
ignored by the television reporters. 

“Roosevelt's achievement was great,” says Gal- 
lagher: “All the greater because it was achieved from a 
wheelchair. The simple truth is that, inall the recorded 
history of mankind, Franklin Roosevelt is the only man 
ever chosen to lead his nation who could neither walk 
nor stand alone, 

“Today, Roosevelt is an American hero, heisa world 
hero—but he is also paraplegic hero. He is one of us. 
We do not want the nation or the world to ever forget 
this fact: The greatest world hero of the 20th century is 
a paraplegic ina wheelchair...” 

‘The newsmen are talking among themselves. This 
is not their meat, not their story. The mikes are all 
wrong, and so is the subject: they prefer other stuff, 
more. . .acceptable stuff. James Roosevelt II] for in- 
stance. He's here, looking rumpled like a good Demo- 
crat should. He'll speak shortly. We'll record him 
That's nice and safe. He'll stand up there before the 
microphones and speak. Our audiences will love it. 

“Yes,” continues Gallagher, “at Warm Springs Roo- 
sevelt could be himself and in his wheelchair or his 
little hand-controlled Ford he could go where he wished, 
when he wished. 
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“There was no pretense at Warm Springs; he was 
home. Here he was admired and loved and no one 
gave a damn whether or not he could walk.” 

‘Are they listening to that? The news director from 
CNN is smoking a cigarette, squatting, chatting with 
the cameraman. The producer from Channel Four is 
looking at the ground. 

“Elsewhere, in his public life Roosevelt was forced 
to perform a complex deception—emotional as well as, 
physical—in order to deflect the public fears and hos- 
tility which all handicapped people must face. 

“This performance was difficult and demanding; it 
greatly increased the burdens of the Presidency; and it 
certainly hastened his untimely death 

“Surely, today, forty years after his death, itis time 
to stop the pretense, drop the charade which society 
still expects of the handicapped. . ..” 

The speech is over. There is polite applause (over- 
shadowed by someone over here under the oak, clap- 
ping a bit too loud and long, perhaps). Then cameras 
start to grind again. Roosevelt III gives his speech, and 
everyone is agog over whether he will be running for 
Tip O'Neill's seat, whether he'll make the announce- 
ment here in Georgia. After all—fifty years ago, im- 
portant news used to be made here, important politi- 
cal news. Maybe we'll have something important 
happen here again, today. An announcement of can- 
didacy—something important like that. . . 

Dr. Waights G Henry—Chancellor of LaGrange 
(Georgia) College—gives the keynote address. In his 
speech, Dr Waights manages to get into everything 
(except the 1930 Ford Convertible resting nearby, safely 
behind glass): Herbert Hoover, the TVA, the NRA, the 
REA, the CCC, the ICU. The Supreme Court, the 
Wagner Act, the Four Freedoms, Yalta, Benito Musso- 
lini (“upside down, strung up like a pig’)|!] 

“When I was graduating from Yale,” says Dr. Waights 
G. Henry. “When I was in New Haven, graduating 
from Yale University,” says Dr. Waights. “I saw Roose 
velt only once, when I was graduating from Yale 
University. In New Haven, Connecticut. I was gradu- 
ating from Yale, and Franklin Roosevelt was there, 
with his wife. He was there, to receive an honorary 
degree from Yale, at the same time of my graduation. 
From Yale University. In New Haven. When Iwas. . .” 


Fortunately, the TV cameras were able to get the 
entire waight of his speech, as I watched a red bird 
over to the left, undera dogwood tree. Let me tell you. 
The Georgia cardinal has a red that's so red it outdoes 
red. And the dogwood—so lovely in bloom, scarcely 
any leaves, the white flowers shower out by the 
hundreds, the tender white petals showering down by 
the thousands. The cardinal (red!) and the dogwood 
(white!) and I (me!) pay Dr. Waights no mind. We have 
other things to do. We have to pay attention to the 
sound, the special sound of the wind, coming so far 
from the east, coming to sing through the ten thousand 
pine needles overhead. We—bird, bush and I—listen 


to the way the branches catch the wind. We observe— 
the three of us—the movement of the whole tree. We 
appreciate that, and I don’t believe we have time enough 
to pay much mind to Dr. Waights, and the way they 
stuck it to our good friend Hugh, insulted him, per- 
haps, in the way Roosevelt had been insulted hundreds 
of times, And—like FDR—never to say anything about 
it 


Speaking of insults, there was a final, special gift 
they laid—a black wreath—on our visit. Hugh and 1 
and Paul (Paul is Hugh’s able helpmeet) decided that 
‘we wanted to swim in the Warm Springs. 1200 gallons 
of 86 degree water, pouring out of the ground. The 
very foundation of Warm Springs Foundation. That's 
why Roosevelt came here: he took the waters. He 
found that he could move in the warm waters, that 
they would help his muscles, his aching joints. Warm, 
laving, waters—the solid foundation of this institution. 

We ask the Director of the Foundation, one E. Moran, 
to set it up so we can go swimming. That’s how you do 
it now. You don’t just go into the warm waters for a 
bracing, healthful swim. You go to the director, he fills 
outa requisition form, in triplicate, and that gets handed 
around, to the various other officials, and to the guard 
(they have guards now—just like in banks and f1s- 
fons) and he, the guard, sets it up so you can take a 
swim. 


The request gets lost somewhere. Me in my bathing 
trunks at eleven in the morning, “I don’t see nothing 
here, Mr. Mylum,” says the guard, guarding the waters. 
‘And I think: “They are spending $900,000 to refurbish 
the dining room. They have a staff of hundreds paid 
for by our generous taxes. They are embarking on a 
‘$62,000,000 fund-raising campaign so they can build 
some crazy sports rehab gymnasium complex over on 
the west campus, And I can’t get a simple goddamn 
swim in the warm springs of Warm Springs.” The 
wondrous magnetic waters bubbling out of the ground, 
there for the asking, except for my asking. The won't 
let mein the indoor pool, they close down the outdoor 
pool, fire the $2,35/hour life guard, board it up. They 
can’t afford it, you know, what with all the salaries and 
all. 


“Roosevelt loved it because he could be himself 
here,” said Gallagher in his speech. Me too. [loved it 
here because at one time, I could be myself here— 
swimming in the warm waters in the warm sunshine. 
But we have more pressing needs now, here at Georgia 
Warm Springs Foundation. We have to build build- 
ings, paint dining rooms, raise money, put a public 
face in these buildings and grounds, hire some more 
guards. . guards to guard the waters against all 
comers. 
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The old days. . .rehabilitation, gentleness, warmth, 
laughter, ease. . .openness to the visitors, the south- 
ern hospitality. That's all gone now, isn’tit? Has to be. 
We have no room for it any more. We have so much 
fund-raising and building to do. You understand, don’t 
you? There's just too much now for us to do. 

LORENZO W. MILAM 


ACCORDING TO REPORTER JOHN 
GUNTHER, “OUTSIDERS SEEING 
HIM AND HIS METHODS OF CON: 
VEYANCE FOR THE FIRST TIME 
WERE ALWAYS PROFOUNDLY 
SHOCKED... .THESHOCK. . .OF 
‘COURSE WAS GREATEST WHEN HE 
WAS CARRIED.” 


BELOW. STILLS FROM A HOMEMOVIE TAKEN, PERHAPS, BY 
FAMILY FRIEND MARION DICKERMAN. THE PRESIDENT IS 
BEING CARRIED BY TWO MEN, SON JAMES ON THE LEFT, 
PERHAPS SON FDR JR., ON THERIGHT 
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HOW CAN I HELP? 
STORIES ANID 
REFLECTIONS 

ON SERVICE 


By Ram Dass and Paul Gorman 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1985. 


When people lost sight of the way to live 
Came codes of love and honesty, 

Learning came, charity came, 

Hypocrisy took charge; 

When differences weakened family ties 
Came benevolent fathers and dutiful sons; 


Came ministers commended as loyal. 
—Lao Tse 

ears ago people guffawed when Dr. 

Richard Alpert returned from India 

Ay calling himself Baba Ram Dass (he now 

Ls goes by simply Ram Dass). No one 

imagined at the time that he'd some- 

day be published by the distinguished 

house of Knopf, and that his notorious 1960s’ activities 

would be summed up in one genteel sentence in the 

“Note About the Authors” as . . .active in research on 

consciousness, with Timothy Leary, Aldous Huxley, Alan 

Watts, and others, Things change and many visions 

have passed through the cortex since those days, but 

Ram Dass endures and thank goodness he does: he’s 

a strong, thoughtful writer. This from one who didn’t 

‘warm to his work when it first appeared, didn’t share 
the enthusiasm for his book, Be Here Now. 

‘How Can | Help? Stories and Reflections on Service, co- 
authored by Paul Gorman, is a “helper’s companion” 
for people involved in service work of all kinds. Ram 
Dass and Gorman have filled the book with first per- 
son accounts from individuals in service occupations 
and fleshed it out with their own inspirational and 
encouraging insights. It is not, however, as dry as that 
may sound. In fac, it’s a lot of fun to read. 

Tm ninety-two years old, allright. get up every morning 
at seven a.m. Each day remind myself, “Wake up. Get up.” 
Liakk to my legs, “Legs, get moving. Legs, you're an ante- 
lope.” It's.a matter of mind over matter. You have to have the 
right spirit. And I'm out on the streets; seven thirty a.m. 
sharp. 

I'm wearing my honorable Sanitation Commissioner badge 
they gave me from City Hall. Vm alert, Vm ready, 'm out 
there, And I got my whistle, My job is [help get parked cars 
off the street so they can bring the sanitation trucks and the 
Wayne brooni, the big one—thirly grand for a broom! So 
when they show up, I go around blowing my whistle to get 
people to meve their cars. Thave a great time, 

= What can [tell you? V'm nota saint or a wise man. I'm 


not the Two-Thousand-Year-Old-Man, I'm only the ninety- 
two-year old man. Just a senior citizen. But what do I know 
that everybody doesn't know? We know. I just goout there in 
the morning and blow my whistle. That's what Ido. You do 
what you do. Me, I'm ltaving a great time. Wonderful fun 
And twhen people see how much fun I'm having, they laugh 
What else can they do? Then I hit them with it: “Move your 
car!" 

From the above toa nun caring for the wounded of 
the Nicaraguan revolution to a policeman talking a 
‘man out of killing, himself and his child, it seems that 
Ram Dass and Gorman are saying what Ram Dass has 
been saying for some years: it is only by going beyond 
oneself that the soul is genuinely enriched 

—GILO COATIMUND! 


FAMILY 
KALEIDOSCOPE 


(Images of Violence and Healing) 
By Salvador Minuchin 
Harvard University Press, 1984. 


neomplete dialogues destroy family 

systems. Family therapists with a con- 

cern for the whole system insist on 

meeting with—father, mother, sons, 

daughters—participating in their dis- 

cussions, wrangles, angers, insights, 
and unspoken hates and prejudices. 

Salvador Minuchin sounds like a refugee from a 
New York salsa band—but is, in reality, an Argentine 
Jewish family therapist practicing in Philadelphia. And 
his therapy technique is a doozy: outside the main- 
stream, culling the best of Fritz Perls, Freud, Alice 
Miller, Milton Erickson; but—most of all—a technique 
and an attitude all his own, the Minuchinesque school 
of therapy which is positive, hopeful, trusting; 

When the girls showed fear of abandonment, anger at 
their parents, conflicts, and neurotic attempts at problem 
solving, I hesitated, acknocoledged these as real things, smiled, 
aand asked for a new look, a different perspective. It’s mot that 
I fail to see what other experts see. I simply prefer another 
framing. 

Minuchin also acknowledges that the structure of 
the family has changed—changed radically in the past 
decades—but accepts that families will divorce and that 
the divorced family is a viable family organization, one of 
‘many our culture has institutionalized. . . 

Family Kaleidoscope could be considered as one ex- 
pert’s description of his technique of family therapy— 
butit’s more. 

Minuchin is a dramatist—one who works with the 
real plasma of real people—and reading the dialogues 
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is not unlike reading Shakespeare. The characters for- 
mulate themselves on the page; their own words (Min- 
uchin tapes many of the transactions he is involved in) 
delineate their prejudices, the very locks on their 
thoughts that prevent them from interacting with the 
people they live with and love: 

LORETTA: I'm the bad person in the jamily. I'm the black 
sheep of the family simply because I stand up and say what 1 
feel. The other kids are always good. They're always your 
little sweethearts because they don’t open their mouths. 
MOTHER: No Loretta, nobody is sweetheart 

LORETTA: They agree about everything with you and Daddy. 
Whatever you say is all right with them. 

MOTHER: When you want something can’t buy you, you 
cry for three days, you get nervous. You stop eating. Right 
‘aunny—no food. Not get up from the bed. You don’t want to 
see nobody. You don't want to talk to nobody. And Mama 
cries. 

Minuchin has chosen exact passages to include— 
and they read as concisely as Macbeth or King Lear. We 
have herea sixteen year old girl of aworking class Italian- 
American family. She goes on binges of non-eating. Her 
brothers and sisters are sweethearts because they don't 
open their mouths. . . and so Loretta refuses to open her 
mouth, To take nourishment. She is what they call an 
anorexic. 

Minuchin has been treating anorexics for fifteen 
years. In between the dialogues that he gives us (Lor- 
eta against Mother, Mother against Father, Father 
against Loretta) he inserts commentaries—as rich as 
any from George Kittridge—to let us in on the work- 
ings of the characters: 

1 am listening to what the family is saying, but I am 
triggered by the parents’ persistence in replying fo questions 
‘posed to Loretta. I know from previous experience that Lor- 
etta’s symptoms may be expected to improve as she begins to 
gain the autonomy proper toa sixteen-year-old. 1 also know 
that Loretta's dependency and her mother’s concernare inter- 
acting elements of the same pattern: whenever Itouch one, I 
will fouch the other. 

Systems theories have it that all elements of the 
family are necessary to insure the stability of the sys- 
tem. Alcoholics, dominant mothers, passive fathers, 
child abusers, martyrs—all of what we term “antiso- 
Gal behavior patterns” are necessary to the continua- 
tion of the family structure. It is required that Loretta 
be anorexic in order that this family survive — no 
matter how painful and destructive the survival 
mechanism. 

Minuchin sees his job as one of introducing a thera- 
putic revision in the system—one subtle enough and 
yet strong enough to move the family from being 
locked in nagging, self-blame, self-pity, and anorexia 
to one that is more creative, able to move and change 


Thave been with the Genottis for thirty minutes, immersed 
in theirexperience, absorbing their language, observing their 
transactions. With their help, | have begun to compose a 
therapeutic theme that will become the arena in which J’ 


challenge their reality. Replacing ‘we are a normal family 
with an anorectic child and helpful parents,’ the therapeutic 
exploration will follow the theme, "You are a family that got 
stuck in your development and must grow up to adjust to the 
growth of your adolescent children.’ The family and I zoill 
build thisalternative with material carefully culled front their 
own language and transactions, so that they can feel they are 
still dealing with the familiar. As the session continues, the 
alternative will make it possible to challenge the rigidity of 
this family organization and to free Loretta from her role 
as family stabilizer. [Emphasis aided). 


Thave said that Minuchin is not only a therapist — 
buta dramatist. To read this work is not unlike reading, 
excerpts from great plays. To cinch this, Minuchin 
actually sets one family interaction (a Marxian/hippy 
‘family’)in the form of a playlet, fantasized and written 
by him. He also concludes each chapter in the form of 
a dialogue with the reader. These mini-dramas are not 
as successful as the recorded interactions between 
and the families, but they show his willingness as an 
original and controversial psychiatrist to stretch the 
form of the narrative this-is-how-we-experts-do-ther- 
apy book into something strange and wonderful, as 
rich as fiction. 

In addition, there are multitudes of asides (he is his 
own Greek Chorus) that summarise volumes of thera- 
peutic techniques, such as: 

For the most part, society acts as if all family violence is 
instrumental, and the response therefore is to increase con- 
trol. But it is clear to us as family therapists that most cases 
of family violence are the products of generations of 
powerlessness. When we try to intervene by controlling the 
parents or with concern for the child alone, we can only 
produce a continuation of the pattern.” [Emphasis added]. 

Or: 

Drinking is a conflict area where the couple can complain 
about each other endlessly with no demand for change. 

‘Through the years Lars’ drinking has become the ‘cause’ 
ofall family problems. This fixing ofcausality on the behavior 
of one person blurs the nature of the other family 
transactions 

Not satisfied with the rich field of the present, Mi 
uchin presumes to enter the past with reexaminations 
of the Pierre Riviere 1833 murder (mother, sister, brother) 
and the early twentieth-century case of Ellen West of 
Switzerland. He may be less successful with these 
forays into the past, but it in no way diminishes the 
power of this book which is an exciting, masterfully 
written examination of the work of an idiosyncratic— 
and apparently successful—authority on the family 
and its strange and twisted workings. 

—GARY McCOURTNEY 
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You ask me why I love the green mountains 
Ismile and do not answer. 
There is a world beyond this one of 
things and men 
The peach blossom follows the moving current 
LiPo 
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HOMETOWN IN 
THE AIGH 
COUNTRY 


By Jane Fisher, 1984. 
Chalfant Press, Inc. 
450. Line St., Bishop, CA 93514. 


LETTER FROM A 
POET TO THE 
MOST BEAUTIFUL 
PLACE IN THE 
WORLD 


By Eva Poole-Gilson, 1985, 
Amaranth Artworks, 
Independence, CA 93526. 


WALKING UP AND 
DOWN IN THE 
WORLD 


By Smoke Blanchard 
Sierra Club Books, 1985. 


ishop is not Boston, but we have our 

Ry | literary crowd. Though better known, 

D ) as “the Mule Capitol of the World,” 

this small, high-desert town in the 

5 B I) shadow of 14,000 foot Sierra peaks has 

seen the publication this year of three 

books by local authors: Walking Up and Down in the 

World by Smoke Blanchard, an autobiography; Home- 

town in the High Country by Jane Fisher, a collection of 

essays; and Eva Poole-Gilson’s Letter from a Poet to the 

‘Most Beautiful Place in the World, a volume of prose and 

poetry, Allcelebrate the splendid natural beauty of the 

area the Paiute people called Inyo, the dwelling place 
of the Gods. 

Jane Fisher's Hometown in the High Country brings 
together essays which first appeared in her weekly 
column in the local newspaper. A former Mayor of 
Bishop, Fisher describes the perils of the campaign 
trail (@ hard ride on a cranky steed) and of public office. 
‘She also shows fine defensive moves with irate constit- 


uents. To one such, complaining of the negative eco- 
nomic reactions to the recent seismic activity, If the 
blasted volcano starts to blow up, (I'l) have it bombed! Her 
own earthquake preparedness consists of keeping bot 
earrings on and wearing a bathing suit in the bathtub. 

Her essay on the Trout Derby gives us a piscene 
Genesis, Though fish ruled the earth . . . they jailed togive 
thanks and ojten just laid in the water with their mouths 
hanging open. An irritated God created man to catch the 
fish, and further, .. . expanded the length of man’s arms 
so he could tell about the one who got away. 

This is the type of confessional column in which the 
writer tells more about her/him self in a few hundred 
words than I will admit in a lifetime. Erma Bombeck 
and Sy Safransky write such columns and as I relent- 
lessly read them, I ask myself, do all those things really 
happen to these people? And why should I care if they do? 

Well, I do care. These are like letters from a friend: 
intimate, self-deprecating accounts of personal life by 
people possibly more talented and more garrulous, 
but certainly no less bewildered than my actual friends. 
And we love our friends not for their virtues, but for 
their faults. Otherwise, how could we favorably com- 
pare ourselves to them? 

But I have failed to give you the feel of this book. It 
was written by the funniest girl inclass: you remember, 
the one who could always, always, crack you up. It’s 
that cumulative humour which finally (and I read the 
book at one sitting) had me giggling at everything she 
said. I'm a fool for fun, and Fisher had me in the palm 
of her hand. 

Fisher does not repeat herself, but her range of 
subjects is narrow and conventional. I suspect that the 
exigencies of writing for a small, conservative news- 
paper have limited a sharp and caustic wit. I long to 
hear her comments on things strange or controver- 
sial—communiques from Tashkent or Samarkand, or 
atleast Reno and L.A. 


Ifyou read Letter From a Poet to the Most Beautiful Place 
inthe World, and then were asked to point out itsauthor 
in a crowd, you'd probably pick Eva Poole-Gilson. 
Small, strong, well-made and radiating vitality, this 
book is a written reflection of its author. While Fisher 
offers the reader an understanding of the Valley layers 
deep that can exist only for those who knew it before 
the L.A. colonization, Poole-Gilson brings us the exu- 
berant vision of a newcomer, and an eagerness to be 
ravished by the beauty of her new surroundings. 

She defines herself by that world beyond the one of 
things and men, and in doing so, tells not just about 
herself and her experience, but about the immense 
body of nature to which she (and we) are vitally con- 
nected. Now [realize that this all soundstoo numinous 
for words, but poets have recognized this power since 
at least the 8th Century, when Li Po enthused “How I 
love to visit the mountains of renown!” 
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Poole-Gilson appears in this book asa single woman 
with few resources save her own heart and mind, but 
she does not play to this status. She arrives on the 
Greyhound—no job, no home—and with the help of 
the magic she recognizes so quickly, makes her dream 
happen. All my life 1 had hounded immortality, trying to 
flush it out of foreign and exotic ports . . . yet suddenly, 
‘motionless, here was the Valley handing me the everlasting 
cup. Because it was so right, the job came, the place to 
live, the friends: 


By my cowardice and will I've been led 
toa land of columbine and aspen 
toadream where God will be and has been 


Though Poole-Gilson gives us hints of an elegant 
eroticism, most of this book might be classified as 
ecstatic nature literature, a genre honored in this coun- 
try by the works of John Muir and the like. It meant 
nothing to me until [ had lived in the mountains, and 
then it meant everything, because I had learned the 
new language. I'm afraid this is a common reaction. 

Soif this were the whole of the story what we would 
have is a well-wrought, insightful book speaking to 
the doubly saved: those who not only love nature, but 
also buy poetry. But nature rewards those who love it, 
and there is more. The State coordinator of California 
Poets in the Schools (CPITS) chanced to see Poole- 
Gilson’s manuscript, and noted the postmark. He knew 
the area from his hiking experience, and was intrigued 
by the thought of a poet surviving in such a place. He 
visited, and enrolled Poole-Gilson in the program, 
which funds the placement of poets in local schools. 
For six years now she has taught poetry to grades 1 
through 12, and the examples of her students’ work 
are remarkable not only for their craft, but for their 
insight. She has taught hundreds of young people a 
new and deeper way to sce, and to express what they 
discover, a gift as incalculable as the one given to her 
by her land of columbine and aspen 


Let me touch you 

Foe been up witht dawn 
And spoken to Cod 

‘and he says 

Today go touching 

today your handsare holy 
You have my blessing 

Let me touch you 

Or Please 

‘Touch me 


Smoke Blanchard’s book, like Gaul and the Thomp- 
son Twins, is tripartite. It is part autobiography, part 
travel literature, and part mountaineering history. These 
memories of a mountain rambler span fifty years and 
thousands of miles, and contain anecdotes concerning 
mountaineering’s most famous names. Now, of course, 
his own nameis high in this pantheon. Quite an exclu- 
sive crowd, though few would recognize them, for 


mountaineering is not a spectator sport—in fact, it’s 
probably not a sport at all, though its practitioners 
must be superb athletes. Itisa religion, perhaps, oran 
obsession: an art—ballet on vertical ice and stone. 

Climbers are always being asked why they risk so 
much. Smoke Blanchard gives an unusually straight 
answer:. . . because of the charge. Because it is adrug trip. 
Becnuse I get turned on... I have never sampled psyched- 
elics, byt I know what it means to be turned on. Samurai 
euphoria seekers; they wrest their ecstasy from such 
stern material as ice and rock and dizzying space. 

No question about theaddictive qualities; Blanchard 
has lived his life with the mountains always in first 
place. He quotes Chinese philosopher Feng Yang, To 
walk thousands of miles over hundreds of mountains is, 
indeed, no easy task. A list of chapters is a map of the 
thousands of miles and hundreds of mountains: Mt. 
Hood, where he did his early climbing, Yosemite, 
Alaska and the Yukon, Pacific Northwest, Mt. Me- 
Kinley, Mt. Logan, Mt. St. Elias, Hong Kong, India, 
China, Nepal and a chapter that made my heart stop 
fora moment, Death Valley. 

The trucker who became a Buddhist knows about 
more than mountaintops, though the opening chap- 
ters’ accounts of early climbs will be most appreciated 
by fellow mountaineers. The personality that has made 
Blanchard an inspiring teacher and guide and a stead- 
fast friend to many of his “passengers” emerges as the 
book progresses through Buddhist pilgrimage and 
marauding bears, climbing dogs and guiding secrets. 
But there is a somber presence in these campfire stories; 
death waits just outside the circle of light. 

The rewards are in proportion to the risk, and Smoke 
Blanchard lives the life that most only dream. The 
young man who climbed Mt. Hood twice in one day 
and hauled propane all winter so he could climb all 
summer now peers from behind a septuagenarian's 
white whiskers, A professional guide and writer, he is 
more often to be found on the other side of the earth 
than in Bishop these days. In fact, fellow climber Doug 
Robinson, in his excellent foreword, surmises that 
one day Smoke will just quit coming home, and con- 
tinue his adventures from an old stone hut in the 
Himalayan back country. 

But he's still around every once in a while, his decid- 
edly vigorous presence redefining what it means to be 
seventy and making his “living legend” status seem a 
bit unreal. 

‘Though readers might wish that Blanchard had 
shown us more of himself, the book scores high in 
anecdote and description. Itis best readasa testament, 
1 believe: the clear, bright residue of a life devoted to 
“the freedom of the hills.” 


—CESE McGOWAN, 
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THE 
BLACK 
ANGEL 


There’sa fly in my bathroom; 

He lies on his smalll fly-back 

Ona checkered floor, a victim 

Of too much buzzing about the glass, 
And, perhaps, the Existential angst 
Which must betimes visit us all. 

His name, Ibelieve, was Fred Swan 


I dream of the black angels 
Coming for me in the night, 
Wingsas pale as the eyes 

Of Sweet Baby Jesus. 


The angels carry me much as the Night 
Hawk carries the lamb from the desert, 
Or soldiers carry sons into a war 
Where there is no difference 

Between the fall and rise of days 


Fred Swan is not to be judged guilty 
For littering the black-and-white 
Of my bathroom floor. He is guilty of none 
Save world-weariness. Not knowing perhaps 
The limits set on us by the angel within — 
An angel with wings as pale as the eyes 

Of Sweet Dead Jesus. 

— MARIE ¢'ALMEIDA 


NEW 
SELECTED POEMS: 
1923-1985 


By Robert Penn Warren 
Random House, 1985 


POE-TREE 
IS THEE 
HEART AT LIBERTEE 
—Graffiti, Ocean Beach 


don’t think any of us from the South 
can forget the thrill of reading Robert 
Penn Warren's All The King’s Men when 
it first appeared thirty-five years ago. 
It wasn’t just that he captured the 
reality and the spirit of Huey Long; 
no, it was that he had pinned down the reality and the 
spiritof the South, southern politics, southern people, 
southern nobility, southern crackers, rednecks and 
country folk. 

The hero of All The King’s Men was Huey Long (dba 
Willie Stark). But it was also the mind, the heart, the 
world of us south of Virginia and east of Texas. We 
were so scorned by the rest of the country that we had 
to create an angry, bitter, defiant pride in our habits 
and cooking and ways and speech—even pride in the 
backwards, tub-thumping, arrogant politics of Theo. 
Bilbo and “Humman” Talmadge and the Long Ma- 
chine. Their political methods grew out of the cesspool 
of heat and poverty and dust and sweatand ignorance. 
These were political machines that were the scandal of 
the rest of America. They were bred of the humiliation 
froma century before, which created racism and dem- 
agoguery carried to the highest art form. 

Robert Penn Warren wrote of this with verve, 
knowledge, and poetry. Willie Stark—like Long—was 
part hero and part thief part villain and part creep. All 
The King’s Men was our Henry [V—defining Southern 
political reality in the same way that Shakespeare was 
called upon (in his historical dramas) to define the past 
and the present of the English Crown. And it was no 
accident that when both authors tried for a follow- 
through (Shakespeare with Henry IV, Part II; Warren 
with the second half of Ail The King's Men), they had 
to fail. 

We know what happened to Shakespeare: he went 
on to write the tragedies. We can only wonder what 
happened to Warren. He went on—as a poet—to be- 
come the darling of the East Coast Smart Set: writing 
for The New Yorker and The New York Times and The 
Hudson Review teachingat Yale, getting more and more 
lost in the morass of his Image as A Good Grey Novel- 
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ist-Turned-Poet, trying—unsuccessfully—to fabricate 
s verse in the mould of Auden, Lowell, Yeats, Ste- 
vens and Fr. Hopkins: 


Clouds clamber, turgid, the mountain, peakward 
And pine-pierced, toward the 

Vulgar and flaming apocalypse of day, 

Iniwhick our errorsare consumed 

Like fire in a lint-house. 


The failing in “Sunset”—one of his most famous 
poems—isa result of twoerrors. One is what might be 
described as the well-known “Versifier’s Malapropism 
Syndrome.” It happens like this: in stretching for suit- 
ably poetic words, the writer goes a tad to far—drop- 
ping in words like “peakward,” which is, in poetry 
and in truth, a rather silly 20th Century equivalent to 
those 19th Century devices like “Hark!” and “Seer 
blest!” and“, that I may overwhelm myself in 
poesy. . .” Warren has overwhelmed the poem, him- 
self, and us with a word whichis not inherently poetic; 
“peakward’” is phony. It is, well, a peaked word. 

Now comes “clouds clamber,” whichis too heavy in 
the Poetic Clunker Department with all those cleg- 
tormented, clanging claghorns of klutzy sound repe- 
tition. Then, finally, there is the phrase “apocalypse of 
day,” which is stretching a wheeze so far, reaching for 
it So hard, that all the black hairs show in the lily 
white, poetic armpits. 


At night, at a late hour, 1 
Have asked stars the name of my sou!. 


And the soul might be tempted to call for the boob 
up there to shut up with his insistence at putting 
together wambling cries like this, leading nowhere, a 
bellyfull of woe, echoing nought but treacle: 


“Oh, what shall [call my soul ina dire howr?”. 
he queries dourly, if not direly: 


“Fell me that name,” cried, “that may speak 
Inadire hour.” Thedire hour 

Is the time when you must speak 

To your naked selj—never 

Before seen, nor known. 


How does Warren get away with humbug, using 
poetic devices which would be laughed out of the 
Poetry I Class at East Rahway Junior College? I would 
imagine it has to do with status, and age, and power— 
or imagined power. It is the corruption that visits any 
president, politician, pope or poet who through lon- 
gevity alone can blinker others into believing the power 
exists. It is the tragic corruption that made William 
Wordsworth imagine that he was still a powerful, in- 
sightful and worthy addition to the world of letters 
forty years after his prime. For the truth is that this is 


poetry written by an English teacher for other English 
teachers, with the connivance of the Bel Canto Castrati 
Saturday Afternoon Moss-Bound Sing-Along at The 
New Yorker, Sentences are hacked at points which are 
pointless (/Have asked stars... could just as easily 
been I have asked stars, .. or I havelAsked stars. . .) 
Tired & True phrases are handed out as Important, 
Meaningful (your naked self. . .) But most galling, this 
stuff is but poorly rhymed tapioca because it lacks 
something Very Important, one might say soulfully 
important. It's called feeling. Feeling: heart, soul, iver, 
nuts, What happened to it all? Where did it go? 

“Feeling is a kind of unconscious autobiography,” 
he said recently, anticipating our question. In fact, he 
was given almost two full pages in The Times Book 
Review to wax repetitive on this very subject. Needless 
to say, he did not respond to our unspoken question, 
directly or indirectly. We were thinking of submitting 
an Author's Query to The Times: “For a review of the 
poetry of Robert Penn Warren, I would appreciate any 
clue to where he has hidden his heart and his soul, lo, 
these last three decades. . .” 

In the space they so generously donated to him, he 
may not have addressed the question of heart-soul- 
liver-nuts, but he did tell us of his summers in Umbria, 
of the times of inspiration in his humble castle on the 
Mediterranean, even of conversations at a Manhattan 
cocktail party. “Isn’t it William James who once said 
that any man who creates a philosophical system is 
really writing an autobiography?” he says humbly, 
allying himself with all the philosophical systematists 
of the world (and William James, forsooth). 

This exegesis was followed by a full page review by 
one William H. Pritchard, Henry Clay Folger Professor 
of English at Amherst, It is what we might charitably 
call a Gently Carping Review (“he seems to me pre- 
eminently our poet of fierce nostalgia, of a driven, 
often harsh desire to convert past into present”), which 
is appropriate for two stalwarts of the East Coast Cam- 
pari ‘n’ verse set when they meet on the pages of the 
Times fora game of ping-pong. 


‘There is much not said in the writings of the East 
Coast litterateurs, They (the Pritchards and Warrens 
and Mosses and their peers) are imposing A Poetic 
Vision on us, on this country, and it is a wretched, 
heartiess vision, They all went to Yale, Harvard, Co- 
lumbia, Princeton, Vassar, Smith, or—Lord knows— 
Berkeley. They've all come to the point of Careful 
‘Acceptance where they can hold a Sterling or Folger or 
Pottle Chair at Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Amherst, etc. 
They all hob-nob with each other at cocktail parties in 
Greenwich, piddle out their days writing poker-in-the- 
ass verse for The Sewanee Review or The Virginia Quar 
terly Review, or The Atlantic. They give smashing read- 
ings at the above named colleges, talk about the good 
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old days at Breadloaf, summer together on Cape Cod, 
and write polite critiques of each other for PMLA or 
Daedalus or The Times. They publish with Viking or 
Random House or Harper & Row once every three 
years, spend at least one winter out of fourin Southern 
France visiting Michelin restaurants and hotels (only 
the ones listed with a red rockingchair). They get 
generous grants from The Dorky Foundation or The 
National Endowment for the Arts (deliciously and del- 
icately staffed and Boarded by their compeers from 
Yale, Princeton, Williams, etc.), which means they 
give each other our money in the name of ‘The State 
and in the name of Art. They all gave up their nuts, 
somewhere, somehow. Itmust have hurt, but they did 
it for Art, or for the State, or for something else quite 
painful that they don’t want to talk about or write 
about (pethaps for peace, n'est pas?) Each Wednesday, 
for at least two hours a day, they write poetry about 
Grenoble and childhood and the birds in the Poconos. 
And, finally, thank god, they pass on, not without 
colleagues’ abundant prolix, going to the Great Mod- 
ern Language Association in the sky. The mourning 
lasts—usually—no longer than it takes to remainder 
their Last Slim Volume and for the English faculty at 
Dartmouth to haggle over a new, and hopefully less 
boozy, replacement in the Department. 


How can you think back and know 

Who was the boy, sleepless, who lay 

Ina moonless night of summer, but with star-glow 
Cemming the dewy miles, and acres, you used to go? 


“These moments | judge to be Mr. Warren at his 
finest,” Pritchard sez brightly—and we wonder at the 
two of them, bemused, gemming it together on a 
moonless dewy night near Cambridge, gemming the 
dewy. . .gemming? Gemming? 

I guess I'm gettin’ kinda dotty. Especially about 
these funny Eastern poetree types and their funny 
words. Did he mean to say ‘gumming’ I wonder, think- 
ing, perhaps, that he’s thinking, perhaps, of Star-Glow 
as some old hag, gumming up the miles (and acres) 
Does it perchance have anything to do with jewels? As 
in Gem-ing. Gemming the miles? 

I don’t know. I don’t know anymore. I don’t know 
anything anymore. If they can give Penn Warren all 
these prizes and all these accolades and all that news- 
print and all that respect and all those Chairs—what 
does that say about the wretched state of American 
poetry? 

Certainly Warren could have culled his repertoire of 
New England Nasalisms for something a bit more 
poetical than that jaw-cracking, gemospheric gee-gaw 
that goes by the name of “gemming.” Gemmingny 
crickets, R. P. W. What next? The dewy miles, and all 


that star-glow, glowing the bejesus out of the night, 
you sleepless lad you. . .and what d’ya get? 


You 
don't 
gel 
Poe-tree. 
A.W. ALLWORTHY 


BABY GLORIA WITH BIG ELEPHANT. 


ONCE UPON 
A TIME 
(A TRUE STORY) 


By Gloria Vanderbilt 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1985. 


here are two types of autobiography. 
There is the straight-forward, no-non- 
sense, objective, fact-filled descrip- 
tion ofa person's life, times, interests, 
needs, pleasures, and fate. Examples 
of this style would be Mohandas Gan- 
dhi’s Autobiography: The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth, Dorothy Day's The Long Loneliness, and John L. 
Thomas's The Liberator: William Lloyd Garrison 

Then there are artistic life works, ones that utilize 
experimental language, unusual narrative techniques, 
and subjective, even poetic, counterpoint. The su- 
preme example of this is James Joyce's Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man—although William Carlos Wil- 
liams’ Autobiography and Wordsworth’s “The Prelude” 
are parallel examples. 

Now I would never be garish enough to compare 
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Gloria Vanderbilt to Wordsworth or, god knows, James 
Joyce. Still Once Upon A Time isa cutabove the salami 
autobiography squeezed out by publishers and ghost 
writers to capitalize on the name of some celebrity. 

‘The heart of this work is the scandal-filled trial that 
took place in 1934—a custody fight over a child to see 
if she would stay with her mother (her father had died 
shortly before) or with her aunt, Gertrude Morgan. 

‘A worthy book should create in us parallels and 
echoes matching experiences from our lives. Indeed, 
one critic has said that a worthy book must resonate 
the strings of one’s own experiences—put into words 
what has, before, been wordless. 

All of us have friends or relatives who have gone 
through bitter court battles over children. We learn, 
through these battles, that divorce courts become used 
as arenas for the murder of children’s emotions. This 
war is joined ‘in the child’s interest’—but in reality, it 
is an expression of adult's narcissism and vindictive- 
ness. Gloria Vanderbilt's tale is an echo of that night- 
mare, where the intensity of the battle obscures the 
needs of the child. The battles are a bloody civil war 
over others’ needs . . . a warin keeping with the 2000 
year old mol: “We created a desert, and called it victory.” 


But there is more to this tale than the emotional 
destruction of a child. It is more than the story of one 
who becomes a pawn in the hands of the courts, 
guardians, lawyers, mother, and in-laws. It is an af- 
fecting story, told in affecting language, the language 
of the nightmares of childhood: 

Open up, Gloria. It was Bozo—he was back again. Open 
up of wwe will have to break the door down! Do you hear me, 
Gloria? Your mother has a court order to see you—a court 
order—so make it easy on yourself, do you hear me? Make it 
easy on yourself and open up—she has an order from the 
court! Otherwise Ill have to get one of those policemen you 
saw to come and I'll have to ask one of those policemen— 
listen to me nowo—I'll have to ask those policemen to break 
this door down—down—down—this door down— 

Well—go on—go ahead! I won't care—care—care—no 
never never never. Let them do tlaat, let them! See if I care— 
care—care — 

Tran into the bathroom and slammed the door. But there 
twas no key to that. Then I sat down on the floor with my back 
against it because there was no place else to go. 

Soon—it was not long—soon they huffed and they puffed 
and they blew my house in. . 

Children speak in repetitive patterns. Certain key 
words are said over and over again, reéxamined like a 
diamond, turned over and about, to be looked at from 
all sides. If one is in crises, the words are said over and 
over again (“care—care—care”) to defuse them (read 
“ diffuse”) and protect oneself from the power of, say, 
an enemy, an attorney, an adult attorney, an adult 
attorney with all the power that he can command. He 
is beating on the bedroom door, trying to get to a 


terrified nine-year-old-child. A child under stress will 
access the safety and distraction of repetition—in the 
same way a psychotic will speak what the psycholo- 
gists call “word salad”—repeating the key words as if 
to detach oneself from their potency and hurt 

Children will, too, call fairy tales into their “real” 
day-to-day world. For Gloria, itis the one of the Three 
Little Pigs, or, later, the twins from ‘Alice in Wonder- 
land, Tweedledee and Tweedledum (who become 
emeshed with the Christmas story): 

It was more or less about this time that I started seeing a 
lol of the Three Wise Men. One twas fat and tall, one was 
short and fat, and the third one was tall and different from 
the other two. These other two I called Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee—but only to myself, of course. . . . They were 
all lawyers. And the more I saw of them, the less I tiked 
it. 

‘A child faced with the incomprehensibility of the 
adult world will still try to translate that adult world 
into child terms. Gloria sees it all through the logic of 
her child-tales. This is a “once upon a time” story, and 
for the appropriate reasons: escape, moral lessons 
drawn in terms of fairy tales. 


She involves us in this, y 
youth, butasan older child. She incorporates the teen- 
ager’s fairy tales (namely, the top pop hit songs) into 
her thinking when under stress or high emotion: 


poetry... notonlyasa 


TT 
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First there is, as there has always been, the hope of loving 
one man and having a family with him in a little home just 
meant for trv, from which I'M never roam—who would, 
‘would you? 

The song “Tea for Two” becomes part of her fantasy, 
incorporated into love affairs and dreams of love af. 
fairs... . The all pervasive pop culture that provides 
answers—no matter how off-base—to our dilemmas 
about love, and marriage, and interrelationships 


The author's style also encompasses the detail of a 
child's mind, and the sensuality of a child’s world 

Then butler William: passed the tray to Big Elephant and 
over tome, the way he always did, and we each took a glass of 
fomato juice. It was thick and shaken up and frothy on the 
lop. The goblets had juicy red tomatoes painted on, and | 
akways closed my eyes for a minute to trace a finger over the 
cool glass, outlining each shape so that U could remember it 
Jater. 

The feeling of the surface of cut glass; the thickness 
and frothiness of the juice; the calling of her Nanny (in 
deep affection, but also in a child’s honesty: she was 
huge)—“Big Elephant.” These are the works and words 
of a child mind. And using this stylistic technique, 
Gloria has equalled the traditional writers of children’s 
stories—but with a special piquancy: the piquancy of 
expectation vs. reality. Expectation: a child’s life, a rich 
child’s life, a Vanderbilt’s child’s life . . . should be 
deliciously happy. Reality: it stinks— 

Nurse Keislich [Big Elephant] is going to be leaving soon. 
Yes, The Judge Carew decided that could be in your best 
interests, so Soon she'll be on her way. 

Run run. Down the hall. Run run upstairs. Fran into the 
soft mountain of Big Elephant. My heart broke and the blood 
of it gushed from me into the soft sweet love of her, the torrent 
of it sped and sped on and away, spreading on into 
her... . And from that moment to this—nothing has ever 
been the same again. . . 

Joyce (and Freud) claimed that we spend our lives 
looking for our fathers and mothers. Sometimes we 
encounter (along the way) our real parents; other times, 
we find a surrogate; often, we find nothing, and are 
doomed to spend the rest of our days searching. 

This last is Gloria’s fate. The trial is over, but there is 
no resolution (and there never can be—once jurispru- 
dence, grey and icy judicial intervention, enters the 
picture). Gloria is with Grandmother Morgan in her 
castle, Old Westbury, during the week. There is no 
touching, and little communication. Then, on week- 
ends, she is with her mother: 

‘And Looked back at my mother, siting there, unaware of 
‘me, as she leaned over, talking to a stranger. And then I saw 
that it was me she leaned towards, it was me she spoke to, 
‘and that | eas the stranger. And it came to me, and 1 knew 
what I had to have before my soul would rest. I wanted to 


belong—to belong to my mother, And in return—I wanted 
‘my mother to belong to me. 

‘Can a girl with a multimillion dollar trust fund achieve 
true happiness? Or will it be an unhappiness that is 
permanently skewed—for after all, Gloria Vanderbilt 
never had to work, never had to go hungry, always 
had clothes, trips, spare cash. We want the rich to 
suffer as much as the rest of the world. This is the 
message of daytime television, of countless biogra- 
phies: with all those millions of bucks, and servants— 
can't their lives be just as sordid and miserable as 
everyone else's? 

Naturally, facts belie this middle-class fantasy. The 
Los Angeles Times published a study last year which 
documented that rich people are usually happier, more 
well-adjusted, less ‘at risk,’ have fewer psychosomatic 
illnesses than the middle or lower class 

Once Upon a Time, however, gives us a case where 
money provided the arena for deadly, soul-wrenching 
conflict; open warfare between the two branches of 
Gloria’s family. The results were disastrous for her 
emotional health and well-being. On the way into the 
Courtroom she presents us with the pushing, shoving 
crowds, the poor and idle, stirred up by journalistic 
excess: 

T could hear them shouting. . .Stick to your ma, Little 
Gloria! A mom's love, Little Gloria! 

You be nice to your ma! Nothing like a mother’s love! 
Nothing—nothing—nothing — 

What did they mean? Why were they yelling those things? 
What did they mean? | felt myself tumbled over and over, far 
far out intowaves, dowon down into the seaweed anc the sand, 
where I struggled for breath and could not swim. 

Down with Gertrude! Down with her millions! Down 
with the aunt, up with the mom! Down down down, Gertrude! 

Then the policemen got more and more angry, and more 
and more serious, until they ganged up together and formed 
4 wedge, and with this wedge they made a pathway, and up 
this pathvoay we climbed, up and up, through the thunder of 
the seaweed, through the wet of churning sand, on and 
on... 
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‘The newspapers adored the court case—rich against 
rich always makes good copy. Again, the emotions of 
a child were ribboned by the machinery of society. 
‘And, we find out, money played yet another role in 
the trial: 

Cathleen [her sister]—did Auntie Ger pay the Judge to do 
what he did—you know, about my mother and all the things 
that happened? All those things about my mother—did Aunt 
Gertrude pay to have the Judge say they were all true? 

Listen, Gloria, she said, it’sa very hard question for me to 
answer—and | don’t know if I should. But I do think you 
should know that there were things that went on. Money— 
can be very powerful—and it's possible that certain—oell 
things—did pass between—I mean go back and forth. . 

Hooked at her face and it filled me with despair. The sand 
was sucking at us. .. . L wanted to be buried here on the 
beach at Veradero, buried and have done with it and never be 
tormented by any of itagain. 

Money gives freedom, a chance of dignity; the chance 
never to fear sickness or hunger or even death, But 
money — great sums of it—also can providean excuse 
to ruin people, run over them roughshod, destroying 
everything in its path. That's the message of The Creat 
Gatsby; that’s the message of Once Upon a Time. A 
potent message. A powerful message; and one pow- 
erfully and poetically delivered. 

She's rich and well cared-for,” we think, as we start 
in to reading this book. “It should be easy to poke a 
few holes in it, oui?” Then we read and we read (it’s 


hard to stop) and towards the end, come to this pas- 
sage where Gloria, who is, by now, a sixteen-year-old 
girl with all the foibles, fears, and uncertainties of that 
age—bringing her boyfriend home to meet Aunt Ger- 
trude for the first time (will she like him?) The honest 
and direct language, the easy symbolism—each com- 
bine to make it work, asa story of a girl growing up, as 
astory ofa rich girl with a hideous life behind her, now 
‘coming into her own with a few choices of her own, no 
longer the pawn of relatives and courts and lawyers, 
certainly not “The Little Countess,” the one who fo- 
mented the whole miserable battle: 

‘The fire was burning when | brought Winter into the high 
ceilinged room whose wall of glass looked out onto the garden. 
‘To be in this room among these colors of silk was to be inside 
«glass bull, the kind children shake to make snow swirl 
‘around. Aunt Gertrude sat in her usual place, and my hand 
shook as into his cup T poured the tea. A drop fell, but no one 
would notice, and it would be there always, a dot on the 
patterns of Aunt Gertrude's Persian rug. Why would | 
remember this long after other things about the day might be 
forgotten? Outside, the snowflakes swirled around and around 
‘and around as I dulled on this, half listening to Aunt 
Gertrude and Winter talking of this and that as the day 
darkened. After a time Aunt Gertrude got up and said that 
she was going to dress for dinner. The fire needs another log, 
she said, and as the door closed behind her Winter leaned 
down and placed one on the coals—then he turned to me in 
the half-light and | put my hand in his. 


—-LEONARD KEEBER 
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ON THE SHADOWLINE 


“Conrad spoke of a shadew-line, that faint demarcation 
between a world that is vanishing and another that is inexor- 


ably taking its place.” 
—Thomas McGuane 


he other evening I had an urge to do 
something; to get out and walk around; 
| "I swallow a big dose of culture. I'm not 
[J fstsng about culture tke ballet or op- 
era. I'm talking about pure United 
States urban culture, popular culture, 
city life. Lou Reed’s “sweet girls and their sweet guys”; 
kids wearing Army jackets over their Van Halen T- 
shirts, sensually working over video games, galumph- 
ing down great mouths full of onion rings and Coca- 
Cola, while rolling their skateboards to and fro with 
one foot; radically customized Chevrolet Monte Carlos 
equipped with Positraction rear ends, Iskenderian hot 
cams, Hurst racing linkages, headers, Holley four- 
barrel carbs spitting high test fuel into the bored-out 
cylinders with the exhaust purring out through a set 
of Glas-Paks so that the raging scream of the engine 
sounds like someone blowing through a straw into a 
glass of milk. 

The best prescription is Hollywood Boulevard. It's 
like walking through one of those Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica acetate overlays of the human body or an auto- 
mobile engine. 

That ten block stretch of pavement from the Chinese 
‘Theatre to the Pantages Theatre is the finest confluence 
of fringe culture and exotic history available. Hookers 
and bikers and backpack laden, bedraggled hippies 
who've decked out their dogs in red cowboy-type 
kerchiefs; overweight girls from Teen Challenge push- 
ing pamphlets at me and imploring me to “try Jesus”; 


underweight boys holding hands and hustling the old 
gay guy in the houndstooth checked leisure suit; the 
leathery skinned lady with swollen ankles and torn 
nylons, standing near the news stand, challenging the 
demon trying to grab her face. “If you'd just turn 
around and look!” she bellows at a very intimidated 
tourist, “the muthafukkah is right on yer goddam 
head! . . . you fat sonofabitch, don't look away, I’m 
talkin’ to you!” 

Then she’s distracted by the weird warbling of a 
police car's siren as the vehicle shoots past an its way 
to some desperate situation. She stands and watches, 
craning her neck, then, looking down, spots an issue 
of Variety crumpled on the curb with a full color adver- 
tisement for Bladerunner on the back page. She picks 
up the tabloid, hunches down next to a building and 
studies the advertisement. 

Just after sunset, during summer, the Boulevard is 
delicious. The sky is filled with peach vapor. The light 
oozes down the street between the new Max Factor 
building and Sid Graumann’s Chinese Theatre, rico- 
cheting off the slippery surfaced store fronts and side- 
walks embedded with stars. Itis a quality of light you 
also see in Puget Sound and the High Sierra; light 
turned almost fluid: alpenglow. 


In the 1920's Hollywood Boulevard was not unlike 
the Champs d’Elysce. It was as if someone had lifted 
that elegant avenue out of the center of the City of 
Light and plunked it down amidst the orange groves 
and the mimosa, and then mixed in some jackrabbits 
and coyotes and itinerant cowpokes along with the 
ladies in high-bution shoes and the gentlemen in spats. 
It didn’t have the history or tradition of the Champs 
d’Elysee, but it did possess its own incongruous ele- 
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gance: time, place and invention coinciding to create a 
new legendary city which would also owe much to the 
quality of its light. 

The moving picture flickered into our lives at the 
turn of the century. At the same time many other 
technological innovations began radically altering our 
existence. Magic became, more than ever, explainable. 
As the Industrial Revolution built up a head of steam 
our inner lives were submerged. Our subconscious, 
the source of our dreams, was quieted as we exhausted 
ourselves on assembly lines and imagined the poten- 
tial of the mechanical world. The motion picture ar- 
rived to fill the void. It becamea means of mechanically 
reproducing the dreams we so seldom remember, the 
dreams so important to our survival. Spellbound in 
the darkness!, watching the images move across the 
rectangle, we could dream a little—this was a new 
inner life for the people now entirely caught up in the 
external world, denying the existence of any other; the 
new industrial art form, designed to travel through the 
eyes to the heart to the shadowland at the back of our 
heads 


“There's always been great efficiency in looking vicious. 
It's what the Vikings were doing when they lit their beards 
before running into battle. They felt, 1 think with some 
justification, that the more bizarre and extreme they looked 
the less fighting they would have to do.” 

—George Miller, Director —The Road Warrior 


Today, along Hollywood Boulevard, lowered Chev- 
ies and Chrysler Hemis have taken the place of the 
boat-back Auburns, the straight-cight Duesenbergs 
and the slinky La Salles. It is a processional, on the 
street as well as on the sidewalk. Despite the demon 
battlers and desperate wanderers, itis one of my favor- 
ite places to walk. 

Leather-wrapped bikers swarm around the chili 
burger stand admiring each other's motorcycles and 
girlfriends (in that order); Scientologists explain the 
importance of letting Dianetics into our lives; one sees 
people wearing chains and bullwhips and studded 
dog collars around their necks; there are young black 
men in Elvis-in-Las-Vegas tri-colored jumpsuits and 
old drunks in those too-short pants they always man- 
age to find; Chicanas in black chinos and tank tops 
with tear drops tattooed on their cheeks. An old woman 
affects the look of a French sailor. She wears a striped 
crew neck shirt, red and white striped socks and a little 
blue hat with a ribbon dangling off the back, very 
much like the hats worn by Donald Duck and his 
nephews. It's a religious assembly: it could be Easter 
Sunday at the Vatican. It’s a testing ground, a lab for 
trying out prototype behavior for the future. 

"The French Sailor Lady comes up tome while | gawk 
at a metal-flake-green Cadillac El Dorado. The car is 
equipped with electric lifters so it can raise and lower 
at the push of a button. The El Dorado waits at a red 
light, the front tires bouncing up and down, clearing 


the pavement by a good ten inches. A little voice 
behind me squeeks: “You're bowlegged.” I turn around. 
“No, I'm, double jointed, that’s why my knees bend 
back like that.” “Yeah, that's it,” says the Sailor Lady, 
“they curve backwards, huh?” “Yeah,” I say “Ican just 
lock‘em and hang here.” I swingmy armsat the elbow, 
scarecrow style, to demonstrate. She laughsa little and 
walks off, twisting around on her Olive Oyl sea legs to 
check if I've unlocked my knees yet. 

We titillate ourselves in our daydreams, our art, 
music and literature with the exciting notion of a hot, 
blue-lit, knife-in-the-alley-way sexuality. Raymond 
Chandler depicted it masterfully; a luminescent 
steaminess, a nasty neor-illuminated pleasure, more 
arousing as fantasy than as reality. The Rolling Stones, 
James M. Cain, a bit of Tennessee Williams, Jr. Walker, 
John Coltrane, a touch of Walker Percy. Hollywood 
Boulevard conjures up, excavates from our subcon- 
scious, all the things we've thought about when we've 
thought about the things we weren't supposed to be 
thinking about. The result, strangely, is a quirky 
wholesomeness. The scene on the Boulevard is good 
theatre, A stretched out proscenium where everyone 
acts out whatever they're imagining, whether they see 
themselves as Superfly ora French sailor. 

As it's always been, a concentrated mixture of dark 
and light is in evidence everywhere on Hollywood 
Boulevard. In the old days, poor old Wallace Reid got 
himself strung out on morphine and died alone, in 
agony, in an institution. Sometime earlier, on the other 
side of town, Roscoe “Fatty” Arbuckle introduced a 
young vaudeville veteran to the intricacies of the mov- 
ing picture. Arbuckle handed over a camera to his 
young friend, by the name of Buster Keaton, who 
immediately took itapart and reassembled it. That was 
how Keaton began one of the most brilliant directing 
careers the motion picture industry has ever seen— 
the ultimate and quite different tragedies he and Ar- 
buckle would encounter were still some distance down 
the pike. 


Tturned at Vine Street and left the Boulevard, walk- 
ing north. Opposite the Capitol Records building, in 
‘one corner of the Hollywood Palace's parking lot, sits 
an old wreck of a barn, paint flaking off, doors nailed 
shut. It's surrounded by a high cyclone fence. In 1913, 
after passing through Flagstaff, Arizona and rejecting 
the area as a shooting location for his film, Cecil B. 
DeNiille arrived in California. He liked what he found 
and immediately wired his two partners in New York. 
The telegram, to Jesse Lasky and Sam Goldwyn, read: 
FLAGSTAFF NO GOOD FOR OUR PURPOSES STOP, 
HAVE PROCEEDED TO CALIFORNIA STOP WANT 
AUTHORITY TO RENT BARN IN PLACE CALLED 
HOLLYWOODFOR$75 A MONTHSTOP REGARDS, 
CECIL. Lasky and Goldwyn wired back in the affir- 
mative and Cecil B. DeMille made Hollywood's first 
feature length film, The Squaw Man 

The barn was originally located two blocks from 
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like a spaceport here, but it’s the history of the place 
that really fascinates one. It is inextricably connected 
to what our culture is and what itis becoming, 

I slow down when I drive by the one remaining 
Mack Sennet sound stage out on Glendale Boulevard 
in Echo Park (now a set construction facility called 
Center Theater Guild). I peek through the gates of the 
old Chaplin Studio on La Brea (now A&M Records). 
Like extracting the bones of saber-toothed tigers at the 
La Brea Tar Pits, you have to unearth this stuff,dig it 
out, because a lot of its still there, buried underneath 
the Denny’s signs and billboards for the Universal 
Studios tour. A tour that has existed nearly as long as 
the studio itself. Finding Hollywood is like excavating 
an ancient Sumerian city: city built on top of city built, 
on top of city. 

+ The sax player is sitting down resting as I cross the 

street at the corner near Musso and Frank’s and walk 
down to Larry Edmund's bookstore. Larry Edmund’s, 
which everyone always points out was “Francois Truf- 
faut’s favorite bookstore,” is famous forits magnificent 
inventory of movie books, movie stills, old movie pos- 
ters, movie scripts and every other printed, movie 
related item one might desire. I poke around and then 
walk out heading east down the Boulevard, passing 
the magic store a few doors down. Out walks a woman 
with a trick dog leash holding itself out stiffly as if a 
real dog were tugging at her. | inch my way past the 
crowd lined up for The Road Warrior, the consumate, 
existential hot rod movie, and a boy skates by wearing, 
a grey sweatsuit, nearly keeping up with the traffic. 
His girlfriend follows closely, dressed a little less con- 
servatively, in atiger-striped bikini complete with ears, 
tailand whiskers. 

Hollywood used to be filled with wild deer and 
rattlesnakes. The old street cars sported signs reading 
“Don’t shoot rabbits from the rear platform”, and the 
streets themselves were lined with jacaranda and palms, 
pepper trees and eucalyptus; most of which have been 
cut down. 


I turned at Vine Street and left the Boulevard, walk- 
ing north. Opposite the Capitol Records building, in 
one corner of the Hollywood Palace’s parking lot, sits 
an old wreck of a barn, paint flaking off, doors nailed 
shut, It’s surrounded by a high cyclone fence. In 1913, 
after passing through Flagstaff, Arizona and rejecting 
the area as a shooting location for his film, Cecil B. 
DeMille arrived in California. He liked what he found 
and immediately wired his two partners in New York. 
The telegram, to Jesse Lasky and Sam Goldwyn, read: 
FLAGSTAFF NO GOOD FOR OUR PURPOSES STOP 
HAVE PROCEEDED TO CALIFORNIA STOP WANT 
AUTHORITY TO RENT BARN IN PLACE CALLED 
HOLLYWOOD FOR $75 A MONTH STOP REGARDS, 
CECIL. Lasky and Goldwyn wired back in the affir- 
mative and Cecil B. DeMille made Hollywood's first 
feature length film, The Squaw Man. 

The barn was originally located two blocks from 


where it is now, but it was moved when a parking lot 
was built there. It sits up off the ground now waiting 
to be made into some sort of monument? 

When you visit Hollywood make the pilgrimage to 
the corner of Hollywood Boulevard and Vine Street. 
‘And when you do, take a little time to walk both sides 
of the street, take it all in; the details and the people. If 
you sitin the scarab encrusted coolness of the Egyptian 
Theatre and drop into Musso and Frank's for a beer at 
the long oak bar that Fatty and Buster used to sit at 
after a hot day of work; if you detour half a block down 
Highland Boulevard to take alook at the old MaxFactor 
building with the marble draped windows and then 
hike down to the Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel and 
stand for a moment in the lobby where Oliver Hardy 
used to like to sit and “just watch people”; [ think if 
you do some of these things, if you get a chance, the 
next time you're in Hollywood, you'll get a stronger 
sense of what brought people here to begin with and 
why people still come here, and what holds them here. 

Tor this is the very heart of our society; of western 
civilization. In the archaeology of our culture, this is 
as close as you can get to a vantage point, a line of 
demarcation; from which one can look both into the 
future and into the past. 

DOUGLAS CRUICKSHANK 
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"The old barn, which served as a gymnasivo on the Paramount lt for years 
before being shippet off to the parking Io! across from Capitol Records, has 
‘indeed bee mede into @ monumen!—it now houses the Hollywood Histor- 
ical Secety and is permanently leeuted inthe park on Cahucnge Boulevard 
‘cross from the entrance tothe Hollyeecod Bou. 


HANDCART 
HANDBOOK 


By David Tresemer 
Hand & Foot, Ltd. 
Battleboro, VT, 1985. 


id you know the word “jinrikisha” 
comes from the Japanese. It’s a com- 
bination of “jin” (man) + “riki” (power) 
i + “sha” (vehicle). It has been com- 
J, pressed to “rickshaw” and it is the 
motive power of choice of an amiable 

eccentric in Vermont by the name of David Tresemer. 
The booklet contains everything you could possibly 
want to know about the vehicle—from its history (ear- 
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liest appearance, 11th Century BC) to its present use 
in China and, now, in New England. 

Tresemer uses one about the city to haul people to 
and from Taft's Restaurant. He describes the reactions 
of patrons—from “Are you sure you can pull my 
weight?” to “Faster! Giddy-up!” After all, for the last 
hundred years, we haven't taken easily to anything 
that overtiy reminds us of slavery. 

The secret, according to the author, is the design. As 
long as there are balloon tires, efficient ball-bearing 
hubs, and long enough handles to shift the weight 
back onto the wheels—the human beast-of-burden is, 
spared undue sweat and pain. 

‘The booklet, as is usual with obsessive, single-sub- 
ject booklets, is wretchedly laid-out. But we always 
favora man with an obsession—even if only with two- 
wheeled vehicles. 


—QUENTIN EATON 


CHAPTER 
& HEARSE 


Edited by Marcia Muller & Bill Pronzini 
William Morrow & Co., 1985. 


he editors, who also are writers, com- 
piled thisanthology of crime and mys- 
tery short stories, having the common 
theme of “The World of Books.” Their 
selections are based on their reason- 
ing that writers best know about books 
and when writers write about what they know best, 
the result is “exceptional.” Well. The basic premise is 
not absolute; logic hasn’t a lot to do with creativity, 
and the results in this book are varied. 

Among the sixteen stories of this collection are works 
by old stars like Nedra Tyre, Shirley Jackson, Ngaio 
Marsh and James Gould Cozens. Their impeccable 
writings are as impactful on re-reading as they were 
when first printed, twelve to fifty yearsago. There also 
isa representation by Robert Block, attempting to out 
Poe Poe about Poe. A curious story, placed in Shake- 
speare’s time, by Lillian de La Torre is included. It is 
an interesting character study of Dr. Johnson and his 
side-kick Boswell as well as a mystery. Pronzini adds a 
story of his own that is a dreary pot boiler about a 
disenchanted hack writer who literally hacks his books 
and is killed by a hack (taxi). It better fits the definition 
for contrived than for mystery. 

The editors add blurbs about each writer, placing 
them in time, listing publications and awards, and 
throwing in a few bits of gossip. For instance, did you 
know that Anthony Boucher had .... passions for opera, 
poker, foreign languages, and several scholarly subjects? So. 


This variety may not be the spice of life, but it offers 
something to mystery fans. 
PENNY MICHAEL 


CHEF PAUL 
PRUDHOMME’S 
LOUISIANA 
KITCHEN 


William Morrow & Co., 1984. 


hank the Lord they've come out with 
a cookbook for fat people. Imean, I'm 
| ' Tso tired of these svelte cooks with svelte 
[ff vate these ena cookbooks that 
use a half-a-teaspoon of lemon juice 
and a pinch of thyme for flavor. | 
thought we were in trouble when James Beard died, 
because he was everyone's dream of a man who hugely 
enjoyed big rich lip-smacking meals. He was our Fal- 
staff of the Fondue, our William H. Taft of the tea~ 
table, aJ. P. Morgan of the mess hall. 

‘Comes now one Paul Prudhomme from the groan- 
ing larders of New Orleans. A man who is not ashamed 
to load two sticks of butter on the seafood, with a cup 
of heavy cream, eggs and oil, hot oil, for frying (those 
are just four ingredients of the thirty-six that go into 
the rich and robust "Eggplant Filled with Shrimp with 
Oyster Sauce.”) 

Prudhomme's picture shows him as a man with the 
appetite of Gargantua—and the willingness to dump 
this namby-pamby calorie counting into the Missis- 
sippi, which provides him with so many of the ingre- 
dients of his cooking. 

Even as simple a dish as lowly liver (which I have 
always fried hastily in a dollop of butter and a little 
corn oil until uniformly brown—and served with eight 
or ten squeezes of lime juice) is cooked in bacon fat 
(eighteen strips of bacon!) and garnished with onion 
fried in it. Some might say that this is liver for those 
who hate liver: there may be better ways to present it 
to the hungry, but none as heavy and stomach- 
thumping. 

Heavy cream, milk, butter, eggs, cheese: these are 
the soul of Prudhomme’s rich meals. Thank God one 
chef has not succumbed to the wren-waisted pansies, 
with their noucelle cuisine and wimpy half-glasses of 
dry Petite Sirah. 


MARY ADELLE FORBES 


B 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


We list here most of the new books received since the 
last issue. They are listed roughly alphabetically by 
author or editor. Books published before 1984 are not 
listed unless they are of unusual interest. A listing 
here does not preclude review in a subsequent issue 
of the magazine. 


RATINGS 
Content/Style Design/Aesthetics 
nik Excellent AA 
ak Good/V. Good vv 
* Ho-hum i 
© —_Notworth theeffort ° 
NR Notrated NR 


ASHADOW OF MY DAYS, by Robert Anjou. (Jasper 
Associates, 1984). Tales of growing up in the Middle 
West. 7 


SILENT SILOS, by Johnny Baranski, (Sunburst Press, 
undated). Haiku on match-covers, of all things, about 
missiles, of all things: 

Fine spring weather — 

silent Titan missile silos 

butterflies emerge +e 


OVER DESOTO’S BONES, by Conger Beasley, Jr. (Ah- 
sahta Press, 1977). 
Take your voice out of your throat & stick it in the sand. 
Try to imagine yourself without a face. 
Walk backwards into the landscape until you disappear. 
aad 


PRISON WRITING REVIEW, VOL.8, #2, edited by 
Joseph Bruchac. (PWR, 1985). Poems and essays, some 
harsh, some moving, in the continuing series. 440 


SPEAKING FOR MONEY, by Gordon Burgett and 
Mike Frank. (Communication Unlimited, 1985). An- 
other exploit-the-need handbook. 

foe) 


COOKING WITH MUSIC, by Ann and Frank Cooke. 
(Fiesta City, 1983), Ilove the breakfast we make for just i200! 
‘cause I'm cooking with music when I'm cooking with you 
A stew-pot of noxious cookery with introduction by 
the even more noxious Rod McKeun. 00 


STORIES THAT FEET CAN TELL THRU [Sic] REFLEX- 
OLOGY, by Eunice D. Ingham. (Ingham Publishing, 
1984). Includes a fascinating section on cure of a “Pro- 
lapsed Rectum’ through foot massage: Many times she 
would plead for mercy during the treatment Ox 


THE ORGANIZATION OF AN ALASKAN EXPEDI- 
TION, by Boyd N. Everett, Jr. (Gorak Books, 1984). 
Glacier expedition, climbing, food, and “mountain 
ethics.” Complete and thorough. KO 


SURVIVAL GARDENING COOKBOOK, by John A. 
Freeman. (John’s Press, 1985). Cookery, health, and 
stockpiling *O 


ALIVE INTO THE WILDERNESS, by John 8. Duryea 
(Coastlight Press, 1985). Growing up in Palo Alto, 
excommunication from the Catholic Church, and find. 
ing oneself in the wilderness. ev 


‘THE DARK IS A DOOR, by Susan Strayer Deal. (Ah- 
sahta Press, 1984). Poetry of the Amazement-on-the- 
Farm School ove 


MYSTIC MONKEY, by Baba Hari Dass. (Sri Rama 
Publishing, 1984). Mystic tales for children, nicely il- 
lustrated by E. A. Kelley, eevee 


HIGH SKY, LOW SKY, by Max Daggett. (Priority Press, 
1984). Fictional adventures in the air with a few histor- 
ical, if not hysterical, pilots. ov 


SELECIED POEMS, by Carolyn S. Foote. (Cold-Drill 
Books, 1984). 


Hunkory dunkory dunk 
This house is full of junk 
The bedroom squeaks 
And the bathroom leaks 
‘And the children are covered with gunk. *0 


TOTTY, by Verna Harshfield. (December Rose Pub- 
lishing House, 1984) Another book of longing for the 
past. ov 


BEHAVING BADLY, by Catherine Heath. (Taplinger, 
1985). Another novel of English manners, with char- 
acters named Phyllida, Jonathan, and Rebecca. 


BED & BREAKFAST HOMES DIRECTORY, (Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Washington), by Diane Knight. (Knight- 
time Publications, 1984). Everything is “striking,” “de- 
luxe,” “pleasant,” and “right-at-home” in B&B Land. 
7” 


DON'T SCRATCH ! THE BOOK ABOUT POISON 
OAK, by Daliel Leite. (Weathervane Books, 1982). In 
England they grow Poison-oak as a decorative plant. 
Ouch *O 


THE BEST OF BURNS, ROBERT BURNS’ VERSES, 
SATIRES, SONGS, translated by May Kramer-Muir- 
head. (Anro Communications, 1985). An elegant book 
with face-en-face originals/translations. eta) 
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THE QUARTER OF SIX COOKBOOK, by Joanne 
Lamm. (Lamm-Morada, 1982). A repulsive little book 
with “Ginsu Goulash,” “Skillet Tuna Salad,” and other 
imponderables. foe) 


ALIDA, AN EROTIC NOVEL, by Edna MacBrayne. 
(Parkhurst Press, 1981). He had the face of a Botlicellé 
angel. Big, loose strawberry curls framed his small but 
perfectly crafted face. The red lips were parted showing 
perfect teeth. etc., etc. ow 


CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY OF DRUG DEPEND- 
ENCE, by P. F. Mannaioni. (Piccin Nuova Libraria, 
1984). In our opinion, there is nothing ‘soft’ in the panic- 
unriety of a chemical psychosis from Cannabis Indica, or in 
the chromosomeaberrations observed in LSDabusers. . .Oy! 


ORGANIZATIONAL ILLUSIONS, by A. W. Mc- 
Eachern. (Shale Books, 1984). A rationale other than 
imitation and convention for particular time spans of future- 
oriented decisions can be found in the dimensions of value 
entailed in a multi-attribute desirability analysis, Gleek. 
Nice pics, though. ov 


SHYSTERISM USA, by C. A. Meeker. (Fox Publishing, 
undated). Absolutely the worst laid-out, most deli- 
ciously pissed-off book in circulation. Full descrip- 
tions, with illustrations, of Meeker’s conflicts with 
judges, the courts, lawyers, et al. Complete with col- 
lected rejection slips from the New York Publishing 
complex. A true broadside. AKO 


‘TENNY HALE: AMERICAN PROPHET, by S. Derrick 
son Moore. (Hyacinth Press, 1984). The usual mish- 
mash abouta prophet scarcely heard of, possibly never 
missed 00 


PEARLS OF LOVE: HOW TO WRITE LOVE LETTERS 
AND LOVE POEMS, by Ara John Movsesian. (The 
Electric Press, 1983). 


‘My heart is racing as Lam facing 
“Another day without your kiss. 
‘My mind is tracing; my thoughts are embracing 
‘The memories of the one I miss. ov 


DEERIN THE HAYSTACKS, by Dixie Partridge. (Ahs- 
taha Press, 1984). The most bestest poem in this book 
is the author's name. owe" 


CLIFF WALK, by John C. Pine, (Moveable Feast Press, 
1985). Mr. Pine, apparently, reviewed poetry for “Li- 
brary Journal.” And, apparently, he learned very little 
in the process. ov 


‘THE GIRL GREEN AS ELDERFLOWER, by Randolph 
Stow. (Taplinger, 1984). Highly praised novel by the 
‘Australian writer. ke 


IMMORTALITY POEMS, by Mary McGowan Slappey. 
(interspace Books, 1985). 


Tam Real. 
Tam net one of those automated wax figures and the lips 
move... Ulp- 00 


ARIZONA FACTS AND ARTIFACTS (WITH HYSTER- 
ICAL FOOTNOTES),(Coles-Cumberland, 1984). Ac- 
tually, we didn't find any. Hysterical footnotes, that is. 
But the dryest year ever, the dryest place ever in Ari- 
zona was Bullhead City, 1956 *O 


ASTROLOGY, THE MUSIC OF LIFE, by Lew Paxton 
Price. (Eternal Enterprises, 1984). A doctor friend of 
‘ours said that if the pull of bodies (heavenly and oth- 
erwise) influences a child so at birth, then the most 
important force is neither Venus nor Mars, but the OB- 
GYN specialist standing near the head of the just- 
delivered child, and the mother. 00 


NOTHIN’ BUT THE ‘BOO, by Donald F. Ransom. 
(Gkydog Press, 1981). Tough stuff, but good stuff, 
about Viet-Nam. +O 


THE ALLERGY COOKIEJAR, by Carol Rudoff. (Pro- 
logue Publications, 1985). Cookies without eggs, soy, 
wheat, milk, and corn. Ah-CHOOO! *v 


TOUGH MINDED FAITH, FOR TENDER HEARTED 
PEOPLE, by Robert H. Schuller. (Bantam, 1984). An- 
other goopy book by the Squire of Crystal Cathedral. 
His favorite wordis “tough,” anditis, probably, tough 
indeed, hiding oneself behind the reluctant body of 
Sweet Jesus in the name of $100,000,000. ee) 


Bs 


GETTING FAVORABLE PUBLICITY, THE MARKET- 
ING TOOLTHAT COSTS YOU NOTHING, by DeWitt 
H, Scott. (Dunaliffs Intnl., 1985) [Pre-publication copy] 


THE MIRACLE ATSAN JUAN, by Richard Tevis. (Tres 
Amigos Publications, 1983). Charming narrative 
poetry. 1*KVY 


LAST CHANCE FOR PEACE, by Arthur Vance. 
(Farthview Press, 1985). Acres of tiny tiny type. When 
will they cver learn? fore) 


CHILD ABUSE, ISIT HAPPENING TO YOU? by Bridget 
Wakcher. (Teknek, 1984). A horrid little book which 
tells children to report anyone who touches them, 
ever. Including, we presume, mothers and fathers, no 
matter how innocent. os) 


HOW TO PUBLICIZE YOUR WAY TO SUCCESS, by 
Bonnie Weiss. (Catalyst Publications, 1985). Ho-hum. 
foe) 
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LETTERS TO ALICE ON FIRST READING JANE AUS- 

‘TEN, by Fay Weldon. (Taplinger, 1985) 

Well-received epistolary novel by the British writer, 
me 


THE MIRACLE OF ABDUCTION: APPLIED EPISTE- 
MOLOGY AS A METHOD OF INQUIRY, by William 
J. Williams. (Epistemics Institute Press, 1985). Hell, I 
don’t know. You define “Epistemology.” No, not “ep- 
istolary,” “epistemology.” NRO 


HOWTO CREATE A WATER CRISIS, by Frank Welsh. 
(Johnson Publishing, 1985). An engineer's appraisal of 
use and misuse of fresh water sources. +:Y 


A TASTE OF THE KNIFE, by Marnie Walsh. (Ahsahta 
Press, 1982.) 


Last summer my neighbor 
refused a future 
whose base materials were 
aheart of fat, 
lean purse, 
and art unending thirst. 


Inthe forty fifth year 
of his life 

bby starlight he placed 
the barrel of a rifle 

into his mouth 

‘and ate ofits sitver fruit 


Buta bit of his head 
flew over my fence 

ad fell into my garden. 

Picking flowers the following day, 
I thought ita taadstoo!, 

until I leaned down and touched. 


This summer my garden grew 
nothing but weeds. 

Lfear my neighbor sowed 
random seeds. 

| fear for nty head. 

[ear for the future, 


‘A new book has been published by Mho & Mho Works of San 
Diego. Itis A Bel Ringing in the Erupty Sky: The Best of the Sun — 
compilation of the best articles from The SUN Magazine of North 
Carolina 

CoEvolution Quarteriy said that The SUN“. . tries to print the 
truth, Not the news or the atest, but the truth, Mr. Truth, the Queen 
of All Our Dreams. And it does..The means used are interviews 
with people poetic and spiritual, stories about the mundane and 
exhilarating details of trying to live a good (not hedonistic— good) 
life.” 

‘And Robert Bly said “In this age of decrepit and impersonal 
magazines, The SUN seems to me personaland alive...” 

The SUN has consistently been a model and inspiration for this 
‘magazine. Douglas Cruickshank who designs The FESSENDEN 
REVIEW also designed 4 Bell Ringing inthe Empty Sky. 1. W. Milam 
(oho writes and edits some ofthe articles fortis publication) wrote 
the Preface for A Rel. Sy Safransky, the editor of The SUN for lo 
‘these many yeare also edited the book with verve and understanding, 

'tisagreat and honorable collection of writings from an untisually 
rewarding monthly. You may order a copy (at $12.95 plus $1.50 
postage) from: 


THESUN 
412 West Rosemary Street 
Chapel Hill, NC27514 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE FESSENDEN REVIEW: A.W. 
Allworthy, Carlos Amantea, Marie d’Almeida, Karyn Alice 
Baker, Walter Brock, M. Sean Browne, Donald Campau, 
Gilo Coatimundi, Douglas Cruickshank, Frank d’Amore, 
Laura Daltry, Margot David, Pietro Diaz, Quentin X 
Eaton, Sarah Fawcett, Mary Felber, Wanda Felix, Mary 
Adelie Forbes, Jon Gallant, Elizabeth Gips, Dan Griffin, 
Joseph Griffin, Robin Harris, John Hayden, Leslie Heavers, 
Jeb Henley, Kirsten Louise Hermann, Indi Higham, Laura 
Hopper, Chris jung, Leonard Keeber, Leo Kesselman, Chas. 
W. Krafft, Tom Luneau, Jeremy Lansman, Lillith 1. Lewis, 
Gary McCourtney, Cese McGowan, David McNeil, Evelyn 
‘Messinger, Penny Michael, Kevin Elliot Milam, L.W. Milam, 
Wayne H. Miracle, Willian H. Morrison, Marybeth Myers, 
Mark O’Brien, H. Reed Searle, Jane Anne Shannon, Patrick 
Sheehan, C.W. Smitin, Kim Spencer, Dennis Stoddard, Leilani 
Sykes, Tor Thomas, David Tucker, Bill Wade, Judith Williams, 
Arthur F. Wilson, Angela Ybarrra, B.L. Young, Nicholas 
Young, Paul N. Wertheimer, Albert F. Whalen, Gary Wingert, 
Dennits Woodard, Sharon Worth, Pauline Zimmerman: 
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CLEMMONS 


By Hilary Masters 


David R. Godine, 1985. 

asters’ fifth novel deals with a man’s 

(Clemmons) confrontation with his 

| unresolved, primary female relation- 

AB | ships: mother, ex-wife, daughters, 

\\ IP mistress, and memories of the great 
love that got away. 

All (except the great love) gather at Clemmons’ place 
for the wedding of a daughter, forcing Clemmons to 
react to them, but rarely to interact with them. One of 
Clemmons’ rather typical modes of non relating is 
illustrated by his memory of his ex-wife. She had per- 
suaded him to vote for Stevenson in 1956—but he had been 
relieved when Eisenhower won. 

Clemmons’ women, variously aged, seem all of a 
pattern. They are active, spontaneous and aggressive. 
They are perfect counterpoints for the passive Clem- 
mons, who eludes, evades and confuses with his 
indecisiveness. 

‘The burning issue is whether Clemmons will or will 
not avoid the ladies and the wedding. Maybe he'll 
attend and have his picture taken by the ladies for a 
change. (One of Clemmons’ myriads of petty griev- 
ances is that he always took pictures and didn’t get his 
picture taken. Of course, he never asked.) 

‘The imagery sometimes grates. One finds, ...ma- 
donas, serenely squinting... and hungry dog's eyes glazed 
‘over, or ...eyes scored him like jets from acetylene torches. 

One unpublicized value of this book is that it’s an 
excellent soporific. It works faster than Nytol and the 
price is competitive to depressant prescriptions. 

—PENNY MICHAEL 


SOLSTICE 


By Joyce Carol Oates 
E. P. Dutton, 1985. 


olstice is an unusual book, sensitively 
© FM) ] 224 mastertully written. The theme is 
SU! IH love. 

‘The plot follows a developing rela- 

\y y/ tionship between two mature women. 

The protagonist, Monica, leads us 

through the universal experience of falling, in love. 

Initially, Monica doubts that she even likes the older 

woman to whom she is attracted. She soon discovers 

that love is not rational and cannot be controlled by 
judgements or reasoning. 

‘The relationship progresses from initial curious at- 


traction to fascinated friendship to life dominating 
obsession; such as Jung might have called a “numi- 
nous fixation.” 

This book has a somewhat haunting quality in that 
it can evoke experiences of one's own fulfilled or un- 
fulfilled loving. The needs to please and to be neces- 
sary to the beloved, the agonies of unfruitful longings, 
the attempts to stay in control of one's life when over- 
whelmed by feelings are well portrayed. Thus, skill- 
fully, this writer forces identification with and under- 
standing for the protagonist. 

‘Theawesome experience of the world being dull and 
life deadened without the beloved clarifies the moti- 
vation and leads to 2 powerful denouement of believ- 
able life and death choices. 


PENNY MICHAEL 


SWEET JUSTICE 


By Jerry Oster 
Harper & Row, 1985. 


he publisher labels Oster's fourth book, 
“A novel of suspense.” Librarians 

1] probably will stick it on the “Crime” 

| shelf. The book is both and more. 

The old crime plot formula depend- 
ably structures the action. Big city cops 
chase perpetrators of multiple murders to successful 
conclusion, Within that structure, Oster provides dou- 
ble plots, neatly integrated into a good yarn. He adds 
memorable characters, vital dialogue, plenty of action 
and some humor. All builds to. realistic climax. 

Oster’s polished writing and very compact style are 
refreshing. There are no irrelevancies. There are no 
“Deus ex machina” surprises. There is mystery, but 
the clues are revealed specifically and progressively. 
‘The accumulating information fits together as satisfy- 
ingly asa good jigsaw puzzle. 

Some of the minor charactersare interesting enough 
to be major. There is Cecil Briggs, the graffiti king of 
the New York City subways, street talking the cops 
Zoe Zell is the sophisticated bisexual, who's off men 
and women. Huck is a philosophical vet, who chooses 
tostay in Vietnam. These, and more, minor characters, 
“swella scene or two" and can tantalize by their brevity. 

The protagonists, a team of successful homicide 
detectives, seem unusual, even for New York City. The 
senior partner, Lt. Neuman, weighs 250 pounds, wears 
gaudy, unmatched synthetics, and occasionally stinks 
when he’s too tired to shower. The junior partner, Sgt. 
Redfield, is small, dark, stylish, and a womanizer. 
Their sleuthing follows the so well known police for- 
mat, but their relationship and personalities enrich the 
plot 


—PENNY MICHAEL, 
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1934, SHEBA / 1965, ADEN 


ow did I take it into my head, thirty 
years ago, to search for the Queen of 
Sheba’s capital? 

At that time geographical adven- 
ture exerted a fascination that it has 
now lost. Its glamour dates from the 
days of the Belle Epoque, as so many novels testify: 
Europe had had no great wars for a hundred years. 
‘The eighteenth century, and the early nineteenth, had 
been responsive to the historic adventures of a Clive 
or a Dupleix, but had regarded solitary travelers in the 
unknown witha mixture of curiosity and amusement. 
Gobineau, as French envoy in Tehran, invited to din- 
ner a European lady who had walked from Constanti- 
nople to Bukhara and was then on her way back from 
Samarkand, and was not in the least surprised that she 
should talk to him mainly about the care with which 
she had clung to her virginity. Such people were just 
picturesque lunatics—until they became transfigured 
by romanticism and by the familiarity of Europeans 


with the confines of civilization, the lands beyond the 
mountains; the supreme adventure became the pene- 
tration of a forbidden world. At that time the appeal of 
Arabia lay in its holy cities and in the independent 
emirates whose isolation the British were helping to 
insure. (Our steamship is now heading for Aden, 
whence Rimbaud set out for Abyssinia; and it has just 
come from Jidda, whence T. E. Lawrence took off into 
the Arabian Desert.) 

What gave Sheba its poetry—and still does? Queen 
Balkis? She is one of the few women who appear in the 
Bible, arriving out of the unknown with her elephant 
crowned with ostrich feathers, her green-clad horse- 
men on piebald steeds, her bodyguard of dwarfs, her 
fleets of blue wooden ships, her coffers covered with 
dragon skin, her ebony bracelets (the sky seemed to 
rain with her golden jewels!), her riddles, her slight 
limp, and her laugh that has echoed through the cen- 
turies. And her kingdom is among the lost civilizations, 

The ruins of Mareb, the ancient Saba or Sheba, lie in 
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the Hadhramaut, south of the desert, northeast of 
Aden. No European had been able to reach them since 
the middle of the last century; no archaeological expe- 
dition had been able to study them; the site was known 
only from written accounts. This was enough, how- 
ever, to allow the ruins to be located from the air, if the 
expedition were carefully prepared, and then to be 
photographed, even if the aircraft could not land. 

Since the British objected to flights over their territory, 
the departure point would have to be Djibouti. I had 
at my disposal a single-engined plane, lent to me with 
trusting generosity by Paul-Louis Weiller. It carried 
fuel for a ten-hour flight, together with reserve tanks 
(Mareb was nearly five hours from Djibouti, and it had 
to be found first; but the return flight would be easy, 
with the coast of Africa as a landmark). I was no pilot. 

Mermoz and Saint-Exupéry were tempted; the airmail 
company refused. Seetzen and Burchardt had met 
their deaths trying to reach Mareb overland. We would 
probably be shot at, and the reserve tanks were slung 
under the wings, but it was practically impossible to 
hita plane with the rifles the Arabs possessed. Cornig- 
lion was attracted by the idea, and he was not depen- 
dent on an airmail company. (Mermoz and Saint-Exu- 
péry crashed at sea; I represented General de Gaulle at 
Corniglion’s funeral at the Invalides.) 

What wasit thatattracted him? Friendship, perhaps, 
or what the airmail company regarded as the “frivo- 
lousness” of the expedition; in other words, the 
romance. 

For more than two thousand years this land hasbeen 
a land of legend. Such it was for the Romans, and for 
the writers of the Bible and the Koran, and such it still 
is for the storytellers of Ethiopia and Persia. I have 
listened to the latter in the days when the caravansstill 
crossed the main square of Isfahan (preceded by their 
little guide donkeys with collars of blue beads, amid 
the sound of cattle bells, each traveler protected by the 
most efficacious talisman—a fox brush, or the shoe of 
a Christian child), telling how the Roman army of 
Aclius Gallus lost its way when it was looking for the 
coast after being repulsed outside Sheba. “A very bad 
desert,” they would say. According to them, it was the 
curse of the stargazers of Sheba that made the legions 
lose their way; and it is true that they wandered for 
months in this wilderness, led astray by their Naba- 
tean guides, at one time less than sixty miles from the 
coast that would have saved them. They found only 
the inland sea, with its motionless waves and beaches 
covered with bluish shells. 

Just as Xerxes had had the Aegean flogged, their 
general decided that, having failed to take the city, he 
would take the sea. Crazed by the sun-god, he dreamed 
of returning to the Capitol with his army laden with 
the shells in which he saw the spirit of this sea that no 
Roman had ever beheld. He drew up his troops in 
order of battle facing the waves. The beetles of Rome 
entered the tepid water at the command of the war 
trumpets; each soldier stooped, cuirass flashing in the 


sun, filled his helmet with shells and went back with- 
out breaking ranks, holding a helmetful of echoing 
murexes or conches, to meet death by sunstroke. 

For two centuries Arab travelers reported seeing an 
army of skeletons buried up to their breastplates in the 
sand, each with its skinny fingers holding up toward 
the sun a helmetful of shells. Since they could not have 
the sea, the setting sun gave these dead legionnaires 
the entire desert, casting their shadows far across the 
flat sands, some of them with hands open overhelmets 
they had let fall—open, with fingers infinitely elon- 
gated over the sand, like the fingers of misers. 

This region plays a prominent role in the popular 
imagination of Persia, perhaps because the mountain 
‘Yemenis are Shiites. And the storytellers of Isfahan 
las, no more to be seen in the square) used to de- 
scribe the death of Solomon, which the Bible ignores. 

For years, Solomon had shunned Jerusalem. Ser- 
vants of the seal whose last character only the dead 
can read, his daemons had followed him across the 
desert. And in a valley of Sheba, leaning on his tall 
wanderer's crook with his chin resting on his crossed 
hands, the king who had written the world’s greatest 
poem of despair watched year after year as the dae- 
mons built the queen’s palace. 
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Dear Editor, 


Sorry—your magazine does not appeal to my keen sense 
of appreciation for cultural values. 
Elinor L. Brown 
Midwest Publishers 
Ceresco, Nebraska 


Dear Editor, 


Our response: THE most idiotic magazine we have ever 
come upon! 
Lamplighter Press 
Carlinville, Mlinois 


Dear Editor, 


My wife says to tell you that she enjoyed the Spring 1985 
issue of The Fessenden Review as much as | did. And 1 
enjoyed the hell out of it 

Nathaniel Blumberg 
Big Fork, Montana 
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[December 25, 1984—Madras] 


“Have no desire for what thou seest. Desire not, desire 
not. Desire; desire. Have no desire for desire. Desire and 
deliverance must be simultancous, Voidness, voidness. Non- 
voidiness; non-voidness. Non-obscuration; non-obscuration. 
Obscuration, obscuration. Eniptiness ofall things; emptiness 
ofall things. Desire above, below, at the centre, in all direc- 
tions, without differentation. 

“When all this had been explained in detail, and the guru 
had assured Padma that he would realise the essentiality of 
all doctrines, Padma praised the guru.” 

—The Tibetan Book of 
The Great Liberation 


hen I come back from the concert of 
‘Carnatic music, the untouchable who 
sweeps the hotel driveway with a 
broom (made of about three pieces of 
straw) is commissioned to push my 
wheelchair and me up the driveway. 
He sas black a person as I've ever seen. His skin is so 
black that it’s hard to see his eyes, except for the bare 
edge of the whites. The details of nose or ears or skin 
are completely blotted out. Unfortunately, his mouth 
is outlined in white—which well may be the begi 
nings of leprosy. Ay! His tall thin body in his loosely 
fitting green uniform tells me he is seventeen or so, 
but he has the typical Indian young-old face—so it’s 
really impossible to say. I slip him five rupees for 
pushing me a hundred yards. Alex tells me that’s 
probably a week's salary. 

Our travelling companion, Alex, is obviously feeling 


much better. His sickness seems to have abated, and 
instead of lying in bed staring at the blotches on the 
ceiling, he has started reading maps. Maps of India, 
He comes 12,000 miles to lie in his hotel room in India 
and look at maps of India. This is why we love him so. 

His wife Adela and I repair to the restaurant at the 
top of the building for supper. The hotel help are out 
on the roof next to our window, erecting a papier maché 
angel with electric lights placed about head and wings. 
The lights are powered by an evil-looking transformer 
that sparks and groans each time the lights blink. I say 
to Adela: “And lo! An angel appeared atop the Hotel 
Savera, and the many guests were sore afraid.” I'm 
sore afraid for my personal safety as my room lies 
more or less directly under the buzzing and sparking 
light machine, and it’s eleven floors to the ground, a 
Tong way to fly unless you are of the angelic pursuasion. 

The people here are wonderfully late with their 
Christmas decorations. It was only on Sunday that 
they got the tinsel and bells up in the lobby. The hotel 
management made the mistake of calling Alex and 
asking him if he would play Santa Claus in the Hotel’s 
Christmas Disco. Little did they know that they were 
dealing with a dyed-in-the-wool Existentialist in ter- 
minal agonies of a rare and mysterious affliction known 
as Head Cold. He refused to say how he responded to 
their request 

Alex confided to us yesterday that he thought he 
had tonsillitis. “Dengue Fever (pronounced ‘ding-ey’) 
too, I suppose,” I said. Only those of us who have 
known Alex for a lifetime know that for him a cold 
takes the form of a disease that can only be cured by a 
week in hospice—a month if we're lucky. Extreme 
unction does not include his playing the role of Kris 
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Kringle. Ina few days, he will open the curtains, and 
will venture out on the streets of Madras once again, 
commenting often on the miracle of his recovery, the 
miracle that he did not pass away in the clutches of this 
rare and exotic disease. 

‘The tea and milk man wished me “a Merry Holiday” 
this morning. Since our trip here was an attempt to 
escape the foolishness of a certain American holiday, I 
might have snarled at him if he did not essay to make 
my day brighter by bringing lots of hot milk with my 
tea 

Itold Alex and Adela that the Pope gave audience, 
which was dutifully broadcast by the BBC this morn- 
ing. In keeping with the good-will and joy of the 
season, he had announced that all war and poverty 
were caused by “atheism.” I, for one, approved of his, 
safely ignoring 2000 years of simony, Christian-spon- 
sored wars, inquisitions, witch-hunts, torture of 
“heathens,” and death to the children of Islam. “That 
man gets wiser and more humble as he gets older,” I 
told them. 

Ithought for awhile about salvation. It seems to me 
that the real salvation of Western Civilization is not in 
Christianity with its obviously dotty Pope and cursing, 
snarling Jerry Falwells. Nor is it the attempted super- 
imposition of Eastern religion on the U.S. ala Bagwan 
Rajneesh, who said, recently, and rather petulantly, I 
thought: “Perhaps it would have been better had I 
never come to the United States,” thus recognizing 
what we have known for centuries—that is, we have 
no real religious toleration in America, especially for 
prophets. We will love the violent fundamentalists, 
and honor the biasses of the mainstream churches, 
certainly mock the true revolutionary spirit of reli- 
gions—but visionaries we detest. We label them as 
heathen, and through the press, we hound them un- 
mercifully until they say or do something very unholy. 
Then we can say: “See. I told you they were up to no 
good. Did you hear that? He said that sex between 
married couples was all right, if both parties agree. 
Did you hear that?” 

Tt seems to me that the real salvation of the Western 
world is not through following the fake godheads, but 
through psychology and psychoanalysis. What it 
preaches (tolerance, understanding, non-violence, 
peace within and without) makes it quite holy. And its 
prime prophets—Jung, Milton Erickson, Fritz Perls, 
Harry Stack Sullivan, Virginia Satir, Carl O. Rogers— 
all bespeak a system which, since it embodies under- 
standing, must therefore encourage tolerance and ac- 
ceptance. Giving credence to the existence of a devil 
must, by definition, spawn self-hate. A Big-As-Life 
Devil, soon enough internalized, must make for parox- 
ysms of battle within, between what is, after all, an 
imagined good and bad. It is this split, this civil war 
within, that makes the Fundamentalists so vicious, so 
quick to pretend away Jesus’s own call for peace, love, 
and toleration. 

The psychological school, on the other hand, recog- 


nizes that pain is created because we had to survive 
growing up—no matter the psychic price. The “devil” 
(hate, anger, rage, self-destruction) is a necessary part 
of us—not to be assassinated or butchered out of the 
psyche, but laid to rest by understanding and toler~ 
ance of the self. 

‘The thing that saves psychology from attack from 
the religionists is that it pretends not to be a religion, 
Thus it can be all the more powerful and subversive, a 
loving subversive movement. 


[December 26] 


An orgy of buying on Mount Road. I pick cloth for 
six nightshirts (three of them silk), seven shirts, three 
saris, one suit, and four pants. $600 for them all. As T 
would buy one, I would see yet another cloth that I 
had to have 

When we get back to the Savera, one of the bell-boys 
brings me up to my room. He asks me if Adela is my 
sister. He’s tall, nice eyes, about twenty. I keep looking 
at him, He’s so beautiful and dark, but [had promised 
‘Adela that I wouldn't try any monkey business on this 
trip, at least not until we're safely on our way to the 
airport. 


[Later] 


I listened to Radio Moscow some today, then to an 
American religious station. The Russians were jam- 
ming the religious station. Jesus! What the Kremlin 
doesn’t know is that the American religious broadcast- 
ers jam themselves. Listen for three days and one 
could die of brain-fever. Why they take the trouble to 
jam International Family Radio is beyond me. The 
Russians just don't trust their own people, do they? I 
can’t think of anything more noxious than a country 
that doesn’t trust its own citizenry to separate the 
stupid from the good. By jamming the broadcasts, 
Moscow is making them more enticing, They are ac- 
tually giving glamour to those dusty, fusty Bible peo- 
ple droning on about Matthew X, 14:12. They are mak- 
ingit far more important than it is—they are attaching, 
grace to it, by trying to destroy it. I wonder how longit 
will take Russia to make it into the Twentieth Century. 

No matter how we try to avoid it, the radio is filled 
with Christmas Music. All India Radio gives a stirring 
performance of “The Twelve Days of Christmas” with 
the Lawrence Welk Plasma Band. It may be The Day 
After here—but on the other side of the date line, 
happy, beautiful faced children are jumping out of bed 
and racing to the tree and ripping open packages with 
exclamations of joy and rupture. 

Indians don’t nod their heads. They don't shake 
them. They waggle them. When they are wobbling, 
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their heads about on their necks, they can either be 
saying yes or no. 

We feel guilty because I only get to one concert in 
four at the Music Academy which, after all, is ostensi- 
bly our reason for being here. But we do get a full dose 
of Carnatic music on Alll India Radio Madras—at least 
for an hour in the morning, and then again in the late 
afternoon. A majority of Carnatic music, I find, uses 
the same tonal intervals, theme-and-variation, as 
“Mammy’s Little Baby Loves Shortnin’ Bread.” 

Yesterday, Adela had an attack of what she calls “The 
Existential Angst.” "I didn’t even want to go to the 
Madras Aquarium,” she says. Since Adela is a super- 
active buyer, shopper, walker, investigator, viewer, 
rider, walker, experiencer (the perfect active fascinated 
interested tourist, The Renaissance Woman of Tour- 
ism) it was very bizarre that she retreated into her hotel 
room for the day. But then again, I feel the same way 
today. 

I just don’t want to deal with India. What want is 
out. [hate the hotel, the help that speak such a strange 
English. I don’t like any part of this trip. I think “Why 
don’t I just go out to the Madras Airport and buy a 
ticket to Singapore. Then I can be done with the crowds, 
cows, exhaust, men-in-dhotis-hauling-huge-wagons. 
Who cares about India, anyway?” As I am thinking 
this in the bath tub, the maid rings the room door-bell 
about fifteen times, just because he knows Iam in the 
bathtub. “Il just take off,” I think, “send a telegram 
back to Alex & Adela to bring all my stuff. It’s just too 
much.” get outof the tub, and look at my svelte figure 
in the mirror, and think “God, look at that.” I think 
about how many exquisite meals and thousands and 
thousands of bottles of beer it took to get me that 
Physique. I go to the window, somehow get over the 
guard-rail, and throw myself off the porch, scattering 
myself all over the screaming tourists at the outdoor 
cafe below my room. They were just down sitting to a 
BLT on toast and. . .wait: no, I mean I look gloomily 
out at the smog, the street jam-packed with people 
riding, walking, running, slouching, shuffling —with 
their bicycles, and cows, and goats, and pedicabs. “If] 
see one more third eye painted on just one more 
wrinkled brow,” I think, “I'm going to puke, just puke.” 


Later, I explain it all to Adela and Alex. “I’m going 
through mid-life crises,” I say. No, I'm going through 
mid-trip crises. We're at the half-way point of the 
journey, neither here nor there. And as with all crises, 
we get the five Kiibler Ross stages: anger, bargaining, 
depression, denial, and (finally) acceptance. 

And I get it—acceptance, that is. I go over to the 
National Museum—to see endless statues of Krishna, 
Devi, Mali, Malipuram, etal. It isa muscum designed 
by, of all people, Col. Balfour of Balfour Declaration 
fame. I see Krishna in a hundred postures, live, fluid, 
moving, dancing—sculpture with form and motion 
captured entire. I wonder—yet again—how the Indi- 
ans were such artisans of form in bronze while the 


English were still burning peat in their homes and 
eating rats. 

Why do we travel? We travel to stir up the juices. 
And mine certainly have been stirred on this trip. I 
couldn't have invented that O-Misery-Why-Aren’t-I- 
Home? anywhere else (certainly notat home!) It comes 
from being away from one’s system. No Los Angeles 
“Times” in the morning, no morning mail, no writing 
atthe friendly crowded desk, nomaking supper, send- 
ing out letters, laughing with friends; or standing in 
the courtyard, watching my chickens bicker with each 
other over a neighboring worm. Nope—stuck in India 
with Alex's Head Cold which he was kind enough to 
pass along tome when he had done with it. 

I am making myself live—recharging the batteries 
that will run me for the next six months. 


[December 27] 


Adela says the caste system works evenin this hotel 
She says the people in the kitchen are probably Brah- 
mins—because you cannot cat something prepared by 
a lower caste. She tells me about our friend Charlie 
who looked in a hotel kitchen once—and they had to 
throw out all the food as a result. His shadow fell on 
(or in) a pot of beans that were cooking on the stove, 
and since he was unclean, they had to dump itall. 

I now have The Deluxe Super Special Gold Star and 
Brilliantine Alex Head Cold. [am usually so healthy 1 
get the sniffles about once a year, for a day or two, but 
India has bugs I've yet to meet—they have germs I can 
only dream about. I wake up at two (and three, and 
four, and five, and six a.m.) so thirsty that I might as, 
well be a sponge. Nose running, eyes filled up to here. 
Fortunately, I stole a roll of toilet paper from that 
wonderful Peninsula Hotel in Hong Kong. If I had to 
blow my nose on Indian toilet paper, it would sharpen 
my poor old schnoz toa fine red point. 

To comfort me, Adela tells me about the time she 
and Alex were travelling third class on an Indian train, 
and she blew her nose on a hanky and then, unthink- 
ing, stuffed it back into her purse. “The other passen- 
gers were revolted,” she tells me, “because mucous is 
unclean. They were crawling the walls, You can guess 
what they thought of me.” As she is telling me this, 
she is laughing. Adela has a sonorous set of laughs 
that play through her mouth, throat, and chest like 
Bachon the organat Braunschweig. She starts up here, 
rolling her eyes, then the laugh descends a roller- 
coaster down around her diaphragm, pulls it up around 
her chest for an arpeggio, then reémerges from her 
throat for a finale. People meeting her for the first time 
think of her in terms of the cliché plump and jolly 
woman, who laughsall the time. But to know her is to 
know the multifaceted dimensions of one who—like 
all the rest of us—laughs, but who also, like the rest of 
us, cries, is sad, wonders what it all means. She is a 
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wonderful travelling companion—and I am lucky to 
be here with her, especially when I am feeling so bum. 


Adela says she went to see one of the Tibetan lamas 
who've settled in the Northwest after he got chased 
out of Tibet by the Chinese. She said the Chinese 
invasion—and the resultant diaspora of the lamas—is 
probably one of the most hopeful things to happen in 
our century. The resettlement of the holy men from 
that tiny mountaintop land called Tibet will give the 
whole world what it needs—a healthy dose of wisdom 
and spirituality at the time that Western Christianity is 
turning so cruel and barbaric. 

‘She went to hear one of the speeches of the lama. It 
was devoted to meditation. “He said it had to do with 
breathing, and having right thoughts while breath- 
ing.” Such a simple thing. Who would, for a moment, 
think that wisdom could come from concentrating on 
something as simple as breathing. Putting one’s full 
attention on the breath going into the nostrils, and 
coming out of the nostrils—even while you are walk- 
ing or doing the dishes or trying to get to sleep. 

“He said one thing that stayed with me, about the 
flow ofliving. Blink—you're twenty. Blink—you're thirty. 
Blink—you’e forty. Blink—you're fifty. Blink—you're 
sixty. And soon, you're gone. It happens so quickly.” 

And it's true, Here Tam past the half-century mark— 
and I still think | am twenty-five. When they ask me 
what it is like to be fifty, I always respond “Delu- 
sional.” The signals are strange because of what we've 
‘experienced. | feel like 1am ten sometimes, like when 
Iam watching my chickens pick at the shit in the yard. 
But then I feel like I am siaty-five when I have some- 
thing to do that I don’t want to do. Most of all, [do not 
subscribe to the belief that one exists at one age until 
the birthday, and then one moves on to the next year. 
That's not how it works. Time runs across us like 
waves, back and forth, like waves, and we charge 
backwards and forwards across ages, depending on 
what we are thinking, on what memories we are col- 
lecting, on what our tasks are at the moment, on how 
we feel, on how we react to our environment. This 
morning I was old, now I am young, this evening I 
may bea child, or middle-aged. 

And then: Blink—it will be gone. 


The guy who deans my room may leave yesterday's 
“Hindu” on the floor just where I left it because he 
thinks I want it there; he thinks I left it there for a 
purpose. I see him as reacting to poverty. It is a huge 
advantage to work at a hotel where tall Americans 
hand out five rupee notes as tips—and he doesn’t 
want to do anything wrong, so he does nothing, or 
very little, and whatever he does, he does wrong. My 
room looks like a garbage dump. He doesn't want to 
throw out my apple cores, or the half filled beer bottles 
from three days ago which are starting to develop a 


vegetative life of their own. The only way to create 
order in this sty is to do it myself or to leave town— 
which I will do tomorrow. 

Leaving tomorrow! Thank the Lord! I know alll this, 
will be funny and wonderful a month from now, but 
right now I want out, So I have fears. I have heard so 
many Indian bureaucracy terror stories that I figure 
getting my hostage ticket from customs will turn into 
a scene from Kafka’s The Castle 1 am sure they will 
create a scene in which I can‘t have the ticket because 
the word processor which I have checked through to 
Bangkok is no longer with me, and they will claim that 
Isold it to some Indian Shylock and I'll be left sobbing 
at the departure gate, waving goodbye to Alex and 
‘Adela because Mother India just doesn't want to give 
meup. 

‘The main problem is that | don’t speak Tamil, and I 
can't stand being ina place where I can’t talk to the taxi 
drivers. Or—worse—where the beggars are talking 
about us and laughing. The Big “P” for tourists— 
language-barrier paranoia. For instance, when I am 
walking in the public market in Guadalajara, and some 
kid says to his friends: “Mira, el viejo con maletas” 
(‘Look at the old man on crutches”) I can turn to him 
and say: “Tu! No sabes que hay que tener respecto por 
pobre los turistas?” ("You! Don't you know that you 
have got to have respect for poor tourists?”) and he 
cracks up and | smile and I’ve got a new friend. Here, 
even when they're supposed to speak English, I'm 
blessed if I can understand a word. “Ved Mehta said 
they spoke English at home,” says Alex, but Mehta 
came from an upwardly mobile middle-class Brahmin 
farily—not some poor street-sweeper family in Madras. 

We had an exciting outing to Mahabalipuram yester- 
day. Most exciting. Mahabalipuram has some of the 
largest outcroppings of shore temples in all of India, 
created some 1500 years ago, and, according to my 
guide book (which tends to be somewhat sensational) 
“they are notable for the delightful freshness of folk- 
art origins in contrast to the more grandiose monu- 
ments left by larger empires. . .The shore temples in 
particular strike a very romantic theme with a full 
range of emotions and are some of the most photo- 
graphed monuments in India. . .” 

The taxi driver was kind enough to show us a full 
range of emotions during the forty miles between 
Mahabalipuram and Madras. He took vehicle and pas- 
sengers at speeds as near to Mach 1 as possible, which 
he showed off at close hand to various cows, pedicabs, 
bikes, trucks, busses, and humans. He did this not 
only at maximum speed, butat maximum noise level— 
in other words, he drove with his horn, not hisbrakes. 
Each new adventure, each new possible head-on, each 
new juxtaposition of passengersand wall, tree or truck 
provoked colorful comments from Adela in the back 
seat, such as “Thrill-a-minute” and “Alex, would you 
ask him to stop so I could walk back to Madras,” and 
“| just don’t care to be maimed in an Indian hospital.” 
At one point Alex, who seemed to be enjoying the 
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scenery far more than white-knuckled me or blanc- 
mange-faced Adela, said “O, I think I see a dye fac- 
tory,” and she said “That's spelled D-I-E” and I: “How 
can you read signs when we've passed the speed of 
light?” ‘ 

‘Adela and | marvelled at tie fact that the driver had 
lived to such a hoary age of twenty-five or so, but then 
she claimed that he was really twelve and had just 
aged rapidly through his many experiences on the 
road. There was one point of delicious contretemps 
where a bus, a big green bus, a big green tall bus, 
filled, crammed really, with some 160 Indian inno- 
cents, was coming at us from what appeared to be a 
speed of between 100 and 200 mph. It was one of those 
magic moments where time stands still. The bus was 
flanked by a bevy of pedicabs to port and a big dead 
tree lying half in the road to starboard. For our part, 
we had responsibility for a mass of young, virile, cer- 
tainly not ready-to-die bicyclists on our right, and a 
monster ox cart—rather a water buffalo cart—to our 
left, complete with boy in dhoti urging water-buffalo 
along with stick. 

Now I did not want to be responsible for that boy 
being taken early to the grave, nor did I wish to be 
responsible for his waterbuffalo’s passing (nor, in- 
deed, my own), so when the driver took in the situa- 
tion and speeded up, I did what any sensible and right- 
thinking responsible American would have done in a 
similar situation: Ibowed my head and closed my cyes. 
“Mama mia!” said Adela from behind, if not under, 
my seat, Alex later showed me the smear of water 
buffalo snot on the taxi’s leit rear bumper. Adela com- 
mented that I looked “quite nice” with my hair sticking 
out in all directions; she wanted to know the name of 
my hair-dresser. 

It certainly was worth it to visit Mahabalipuram. It 
is a wonderful little town if you like beggars without 
arms or legs, or sullen-faced Indian boys with post- 
cards for whom the word “No” means “Could you 
‘waggle those cardsin front of my eyes some more until 
I say “No’ again, and then come closer and do it some 
more?” Sometimes, from between the hands, heads, 
cards and stumps, I did get a glance at a carved ele- 
phant ora cave, but beggars and sales folks were quick 
to rectify that wrong by filling the gap with big green 
coconuts which they offered to decapitate with a par- 
ticularly evil-looking machete and then would sell to 
me for a mere arm ora leg (mine, | think, more than 
their own, the way they were twirling the machetes 
about.) At the holy site of the Five Rathas, we were 
further entertained by two darkand surly Tamils along 
with their various uncles and cousins, fighting over a 
bus seat, making the universal sign of mayhem and 
loathing. The screaming and name-calling went on for 
no more than an hour. 

At the shore Temple, I almost got a gander at the 
stone carvings and a breath of fresh air until they 
wheeled out the beggar with no legs and arms, riding 
on the back of his sister. I figured that if I turned away, 


they might go away, but no: sister and back-pack hove 
into view again, and yet again, and yet again. It was 
blackmail (or backmale) pure and simple: “You're a 
tourist, now let me show you what human misery is 
really like. I'll do it graphically, close up, so the point 
won't be lost on you.” I thought my being a quasi- 
basket case myself might entitle me to a few brownie 
points but it just meant I couldn’t escape them so 
casily—they doted on me. I asked Alex how he dealt 
with the beggars, and he said “What beggars?” 

After some time of trying to see the forest for the 
trees—we gave up and went off to the Village Inn, 
which had been recommended in my Moon Guide. It 
was like going from the Carnarsie Line Subway in the 
Bronx to The Four Seasons Restaurant—only nicer. 
Out the door of the dining room was a garden, and 
beyond that, a lagoon. It was warm, a lush early after- 
noon. The sky was clear and blue. The two Indian boy: 
had shed their lungis and were swimming and laugh 
ing and playing in the calm waters. Like boys every- 
where—they were ducking each other and splashing, 
racing against the horizon with its three straw-thatch 
huts. The coal black outlines of their bodies were limned 
by the sunlight, and the red-yellow sands of the beach 
seemed to float them right off the ground. “They've 
staged this just for us,” [ thought. There was the sweet 
smell of frangi-pani in the air, and the sharp aroma of 
seafood cooking over the nearby grill. “They’re mak- 
ing up for all that hubble-bubble at the temple—they 
cast this scene just for us.” The boys came out of the 
water, and put on their lungis, and discreetly used 
them as bath-tents by pulling off their red bathing suits 
from under and squeezing out the salt water. Alexand 
‘Adela and I ate prawns, obviously fished out of the 
self-same lagoon this morning, grilled to too much 
perfection over charcoal for our delectation, moments 
ago. 

“The whole scene reminded them of Sri Lanka. “One 
time we were walking down a dirt road there,” she 
said, “past a lagoon just like this one. It was a tea- 
plantation. All the way—we passed just one place, a 
shop, out by itself in the middle of the plantation (it 
was called “The Gregory Peck Tailor Mart’’)and the air 
was just like this, soft, and warm, and gentle. And we 
walked and walked, and when we came to the end of 
the road, out there in the midst of all those tea plants, 
there was this huge reclining buddha, of stone, this 
giant carving, lying down, in the middle of the plan- 
tation, with a smile on his lips. 

“It’s not all paradise, though,” she said. “In one 
village in Sri Lanka we went into a grocery store, and 
there were three beans and one egg for sale, That's it. 
The village was starving. We didn’t eat for two days. 
There were no restaurants, there wasn’tany food any- 
where. It’s funny: we travelled for almost three years, 
through Bangladesh and Pakistan and Iran and Turkey 
and Afghanistan—and that was the only place we 
came to that had absolutely no food.” 

T wanted badly to travel to Sri Lanka, but the Tamil 
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nationalists had just started a war there against the 
Buddhists. I gather these Tamils were not unlike the 
Indians who had been mugging each other and black- 
mailing us carlicr today. If I were the Prime Minister of 
Sri Lanka, I would be quick to get me some ferry boats 
and some guns, and ship all the Tamils back to Maha- 
balipuram, out of the hair of gentle folk, back here 
where they can harrass the tourists at their leisure, be 
as unpleasant as they want, make trouble for all those 
innocent visitors from Germany and England and 
America 

There were some porkers in the garden there at the 
restaurant, wild boars, with pig-eyes and smiles on 
their long hairy snouts. There were also chickens— 
but no cats and dogs. When we were driving back to 
Madras, at those times when Adela didn’t have her 
eyes closed in silent prayer, she told me about the dogs 
in Bali. Evidently every household has its own wretched 
mongrel, and at night, they bark. ““You can hear the 
‘one next door to you start up,” she says, “then the one 
next door to him starts barking. Then the one next 
door to him, and the one next to him, until it circles 
around to the furtherest edge of the village—goes to 
the furtherest point of your aural horizon. Then you 
can hear it coming back, all the way round, circling the 
village, at first distant, very distant, then getting louder 
and louder, this wave of barking, until it comes back to 
the house next to you, and then to ours, and then back 
to the dog who started it all. And then he starts again, 
the circle begins again. It’s very hypnotic. You can’t 
sleep. It drives you crazy.” 

Then she started talking about Afghanistan. They 
were there before the invasion. They loved it. They are 
also angered at the Russians trying to treat it just like 
another fiefdom. “The Afghanis are noble and crazy 
and never ever servile,” Alex said. “If you treat them 
with respect, they'll treat you with respect.” Adela 
says she likes the Afghani gas stations the best. “There's, 
gas all over the tarmac, and the guy willbe filling your 
tank, smoking this cigarette, crushing it out on the 
ground. That's how crazy they are.” 

When they came into the outskirts of Rudbar, just 
off the 120 degree Afghan desert, they went into a 
store and there was a cooler filled with big bottles of 
icy water, with beads of frost on them. “We asked the 
owner if the water had been boiled. We asked him 
three times, He assured us that it had, the bastard. So 
we drankit rightdown. We were laid out the next three 
days. While we were rolling about in our beds, we 
could see out the window where he was filling the 
bottles out of the stream right next to the cesspool. He 
capped them all himself.” Evidently the only safe water 
todrinkis out of pipes on the streets. They were put in 
by American engineers, drilling down to 1200 feet. The 
Russians gave them highways, and the Americans 
gave them water. 

“Why didn’t you drink the beer,” I said. “It's a 
Muslim country,” she pointed out. “The only thing 
they had besides poisoned water wasa soft drink that 


‘was made out of melted lollypops, you know the ones 
that no one would eat in the third grade, so you gave 
them to the stupid first graders. That's Afghani soda 

Alex described what it was like to have their Jeep 
break down on the Afghani desert, outside of Qanda- 
har. “It was the timing gear, it had to be the timing 
gear—everything went wrong,” he says. “Here we 
were on the desert, hotterthan we have ever been, and 
everyone—I mean everyone—warned us not to be out 
on the road after nighifall, because of the brigands. 
We had been following a Land Rover, driven by an 
Englishman—and he was overheating. I told him the 
only way for him to tow us without blowing up his 
engine was to turn on the heat. This would help coo! 
down his engine. So there we were, going along the 
Rigestan Desert, us and this Land Rover, them with 
the heat turned up full blast, their arms and legs hang- 
ing out, the doors pushed wide open so they wouldn't 
get parboiled.” 

Alex and Adela say the town of Qandahar is the 
second most evil city they ever went to. (The first was 
Londi Khotal, in Pakistan, where everyone carries ma- 
chine guns on the street, as casually as briefcases in 
New York ora loaf of bread in France.) “Qandaharis a 
city of thieves—everyone calls it that. It’s nightfall. 
There are no lights anywhere. You'd see some hud- 
dled figure, with glinting eyes. And everywhere, the 
smell of hashish,” they tell me. 

“But we lucked out. We went to the one hotel in 
town, and the owner was a jewel. I thought it would 
take us three weeks to get another timing gear. Can 
you imagine being stuck for three weeks in Qanda- 
har?’ It's like that contest: first prize, you geta week in 
Qandahar. Second prize, three weeks in Qandahar. 

“To get the timing gear, I would have had to hitch- 
hike back to Bam.” “To where?” “To Bam, in Iran. That 
was the last place I saw a Jeep parts store. It’s five 
hundred miles each way, across the desert. But the 
hotel owner said I shouldn’t worry. He took us to the 
market the next day, and there was a brand new Jeep 
timing gear. It was a reject. It took me two days to 
install it. Everything in their market was reject from 
‘America. The gears, the machinery, the tires, the canned 
food. You'd open up a can of tuna with big red ‘X's’ 
marked across the top, and it would explode. Afghan- 
istan lives on rejects from everyone else in the world.” 


Just before we get to the hotel from our long trip, we 
stop at a traffic light on the road. The driver stops in 
just the place where Adela’s face is on the level of the 
fuming exhaust pipe of a Very Big Green Bus. “It’s just 
like smoking thirty packs of cigarettes,” she says, “Only 
Tdon’t even have to smoke them. I wonder how many 
years this is taking off my life. It'd be ironical, after that 
taxi ride, to die of asphixiation two blocks from our 
hotel.” Adela claims that most trucks in India don’t 
have any mirrors on the door on the driver's side. 
“'They’ve all been broken off, on the highway, passing 
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close, too close to the trucks coming from the other 
way.” 

Adela says that while we were in Mahabalipurum, 
some guy tried to inveigle her into watching a cobra- 
mongoose fight. Mongeese—in terms of attractive- 
ness—are right up there with civits, vultures, and 
possums. ““The thought that I should pay to see these 
two beasts fight each other!” she said. Pfaugh! It would 
be like watching a fight to the death between Bishop 
Maher and Jerry Falwell, or Jimmy Swaggart and Frank 
Sinatra, or Roy Cohn and the US Army: what Cese 
used to call “a nest of vipers.” 


[Later] 


My head cold has gone into overdrive, and my nose 
leaks like a baby’s bottom. Iie in bed, dim-eyed, my 
head a balloon, and think on beautiful words. Today’s 
favorites—the ‘S’ words: Sarcophagous. Sycophant. 
Scoliosis. Slipperwort. Snavely. Sargassum. “Sar-gass- 
um” I say over to myself, savoring its flavors on the 
stopped-up nose. Sartorius (Faulkner loved that one— 
it’s the longest muscle ina man’sbody.) Sleeve. Sleazy. 

And then the ‘G's.’ The first golf-ball: gutta-percha. 
Gnostic. . .a fine nasal word for the nose-bound. i 
gooney bird. O you gooney goofy gold golf-ball like a 
granitic gladiola. You're too, too gneiss. O gosh, there’s 
that ghastly ghat-going gnat, ghoulishly known as the 
simulium vittatum, Gnostic—all those “gn” words de- 
serving a gnashing under the guzzling gorse-bush for 
their gnomic twist of the double consonantal gnu. 
“Gnothi seauton”—"’Know thyself.” Sage advice, goo- 
goo grace with your gummous gum rash. A gizmo 
gizzard with glad-rags and glandular grace. Gor! 

And thus I entertain myself in the great cavern 
theatre of the mind when I come unglued and eyes 
and nose go out of commission! 


(December 29—3 AM] 


I woke up thinking about American tourists. Amer- 
icans are the true International Travellers. We cross 
most borders freely, are welcomed freely. Half of it has 
to do with money: Americans drop $$$ like cock- 
roaches drop eggs—randomly, everywhere. 

The other half has to do with politics. Because the 
politics of America are so benign, Americans are mostly 
apolitical. There aren’t Americans killing each other to 
vote as they do at the polls of India (56 dead so far in 
this election). If we had shooting at the polls, it would 
beascandal of major proportions. 

We don’t have the urge too often to murder in order 
to solve our political problems. We aren't like the bomb- 
throwers of the Balkans, or Indonesia, or Sri Lanka, or 


Belfast. Ours is a politics of benevolence, not of 
desperation. 

Our government has been in business for over 200 
years. We did most of our power-bashing/political spoils 
system during the first century of our existence. No 
foreign power has ever touched our soil. So many of 
the denizens of America are rich, confident, knowing. 
that there are always ways to buy power with money; 
buying being far easier than bombing—because it pre- 
serves the apparent order. Money is 0 genteel, and the 
way we spread it about is not unlike spreading Chunky- 
Style Jifon Wonder Bread 

‘We go over our borders and into the world outside 
like babes. The travel columns of the Los Angeles Times 
are filled with questions—not about the politics of 
where we go—but, always, “How much should [ tip 
the taxi-driver, the waiter, the bell-boy? What are the 
liquor laws; how many bottles of whiskey can I bring 
back?” We Americans wish only, nay, we're eager, to 
conform to any and all rules, customs, edicts, and 
requirements of the countries we visit. 

‘We can and do travel into the rawest dictatorship in 
the world, but we will merely complain about the surly 
service at its local Sheraton. We go to places where 
would-be political reformers are castrated, shot up, 
have their hands cut off—and we fume about being 
overcharged by the bag-boys at the airport. We visit 
dictatorships where opposition newspapers are bombed 
intosilence, and we complain about the taxidriver who 
took us the long way ‘round to our restaurant. 

‘The world issues don’t concern Americans. Ameri- 
can travellers are “clean,” eg, none of us will be asking, 
the president of Brazil unseemly questions about tor- 
ture in prisons—rather, we'll want to know when the 
Carnival begins. We wouldn’t question the President 
of the Phillipines about murdering his opposition; we 
just want to know why the power was off for three 
hours last nightso we had tostay in our room, drinking 
gin rickies. 

Sweet innocents! We want our swimming pools to 
be clean, our service to be prompt, the bathrooms to 
be sanitary; we want our maids to be polite, our visits 
tobe neat. The policemen who abound in Argentina, 
knocking on the doors of the dissidents, hauling them 
away at 3 AM, will certainly not be knocking down the 
entrance to our hotel room. We travel asangels—loved 
for our largesse, mocked (but not too loudly) for our 
innocence, welcomed everywhere. 


One critic said that the head-cold is the hope for the 
future in America. All interns will be spared yellow 
fever, the pox, whooping cough, malaria, kidney stones, 
polio, diptheria, tuberculosis; so their only experience 
of physical disease and suffering will be the annual 
sneeze—swelling adnoids, drippy noses, stuffy head, 
red-rimmed eyes. It becomes a humiliation device for 
these otherwise arrogant preppy would-be doctors 
Through the cold, they learn, for the first time, how 
vulnerable the human body—if only for three days— 
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and how strong our dependence on good health for 
good will and happiness; they learn, once and for all, 
just how miserable we cart be. So let us sing a short 
hymn of praise for the Common Cold—which has so 
much to teach us, and the medicos. 

take a cold pill, which is evidently laced with some 
sort of exotic narcotic—begin to love everything (even 
India!) [look at my journal, the bookin which [entrust 
all my hopes, dreams, angers, bitternesses, passions, 
wonders, delights. Iwrite: “Tove this book, Its expen- 
sive hard blue cover; its well-constructed pages, with 
their simple one staff red line down the inner page, 
with the thirty or so light blue lines going acrosson the 
horizontal.” ‘The pages each have a simple stamped 
number ('"199!") atop, and the edges of the pages are 
dyed a light green. Sing praise to Mr. Boorum and Mr. 
Pease, of Elizabeth, New Jersey, who for so long have 
provided the covers for my heart, They have con- 
structed a book that not only deserves but gets my 
deepest thoughts, delights, fears, and dreams. 

[All while this is going on, the pill has, in addition, 
switched on my mental muzak—which is intoning the 
words and music to a song from 1946, named “Tico- 
Tico,” viz.: 

‘Oh tico-tico tic/Oh tico-tico tock 

‘Oh tico-tico is the cuckoo in my clock/ 

And when it’s time to woo! 

y tico sez “coo-coo"/ 

‘And whenit’s not, my tico-tico 

Sezit’s not. . .etc. etc. 

God! The tapes Tin-Pan Alley set going forty years 
ago, across America, still grinding on in our heads 
with a certainty of idiocy which can never be stamped 
out.) 

It’s time for me to get up and pack. Our plane leaves 
in five hours, and I damn well don’t want to miss it. A 
head cold and eternity in India: no. 


[December 29 
en route to Kuala Lumpur] 


I was convinced that Mother India wasn’t going to. 
let me go. Awake before dawn, packing (at 3 a.m.!) A 
cat-nap between four and six a.m., accompanied by 
endlessly chattering brain dreams. Up again at six with 
what my Foreign Travellers Disease Book describes as 
“the meatus” of my nasal passage so swollen that I 
could not breathe through nostrils without use of pick- 
axe and shovel. 

At the airport in Madras—the customs man, the one 
who highjacked my ticket in exchange for my word- 
processor, is nowhere to be found. I cool my heels 
outside the customs shed for an hour, listening to the 
adjutants chuckling over the Tamil version of “Ozzie 
& Harriet” that they are watching on their three-inch 
Muntz television set. The official appears a few min- 
utes before flight time, filled with apologies and forms 


for me to sign. I am so ready to be gone, to be done 
with India, that I would award him with the Word 
Processor if he would just let me go. [Sings] “O let me 
g00000, Mother India, let me go00o.” 

‘Over to the terminal, thinking “Well, India has me 
just where she wants me. Sick, tired, nervous. I'll get 
to the ramp of the airplane and then they'll call me 
back, tell me I can’t leave until the whole problem with 
the word processor is solved, which will take six 
months.” There are a thousand people or so swirling 
around the ticket counter—Indian ethic doesn’t call 
for orderly lines—a milling mass, yelling, holding up 
tickets, trying to catch the attention of the two harried 
representatives of Air India. By this time I am sick of 
bloody India—all I can see about me are the press of 
people, and the flies, and the beggars, and the ersatz 
English I can never understand. “Well,” I say to my- 
sell—"ifit doesn’t take off, or take me with it—I guess 
I could go back to the Savera,” but it’s a damn lie. I’m 
12,000 miles from home and I'm blessed if I want to 
spend the rest of my life (or the rest of the day) here. I 
look over at Alex and Adela in another line. They are 
even further back than I am—and yet seem idyllically 
peaceful, as if this proximate airplane will never take 
off without them or—if it does—that it makes no 
difference. “I would rather spend a day, a week for 
Christ’s sakes, driving back and forth to Mahabali- 
puram in a taxi-cab rather than return to that hotel,” I 
think. Just another eager tourist, ready to fly off, even 
if Ihave to rev up the damn plane myself. 

When we finally get on the jet, i's held up another 
fifteen minutes, then twenty-five, then forty. “Ono” I 
think, “a bomb threat.” Or maybe they want my word 
processorback. Or perhaps there are mechanical prob- 
lems. envision 189 Indians and three Americans and 
600 pieces of baggage weighing 30,000 pounds all being 
unpacked and set back down on the ground again— 
‘we passengers pushed back into the fly-speck terminal 
again, to wait for, say, the 1987 flight. “You!” I think: 
“Why don’t you stay home and grow pansies and 
chickens.” 

Well, we do take off, finally, and the answer to “Why 
travel?” is the same one each time: travel gets the 
glands up. It stirs the broth, pickles the pot, makes us 
active (and worried) and in our activity (and worry) it 
engenders the juices of creativity and thought. 

Thate itandloveit. The streets of India, the Carnatic 
music, the crispy bread, the exquisite chutneys and 
exotic foods—coupled with the beautiful boys in their 
long dhotis: all these balance out the stumpy beggars, 
the snotty babies, the German cockroaches in the hotel 
(and the equally obnoxious German tourists at Maha- 
balipuram), the smog and car-horn-mad wheeled pop- 
ulace of the city. Now that [am away from it, I can see 
it as the perfect Hegelian synthesis—the thesis of travel, 
the antithesis of reality, the synthesis of the two into 
Experience, growing, keeping the potboiling, not sur- 
rendering to old age, or the ease of day-in-day-out in a 
lotus-infested cottage in California. The confident me 
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just has it too easy—We have to test the foundations 
on which we survive. The sacred balance point be- 
tween potential (getting up and out) and kinetic (exist- 
ing life). On the road, all forces come into union—the 
good and the bad, the wondrous and the horrible; the 
tedious and exciting, the unnerving and comatose. To 
travel is to free, to try out all the devils and angels that, 
runus. 

On our first stop, the stewardess announces in a 
pleasant monotone: “In Kuala Lumpur, the penalty 
for illegal drugsis death. 


[9 PM—en route Bangkok] 


I'm now totally enamored of the Living Sun Theory. 
Much in the same way that Alex is designing new 
toilets—I must design a new heliography. If the sun is 
a living entity, one which has an order, wonders, 
wanders, thinks logically, philosophically—then we 
can (and must) make contact withit. “Professor! Listen 
to this! I think Ihave made contact with the sun. Listen 
to this—the sun is responding to my message. Lis- 
ten. . .” [Simple droaning noises, punctuated by shrieks 
of what could laughingly be called interstellar laughter.] 

Since the sunis transmitting such large quantities of 
signals (heat, light, short-waves, visual frequencies, 
aural frequencies) we should be able to start interpret 
ing those signals and respond. It is possible, for ex- 
ample, that sun spots (which foul up our lower fre- 
quency RF signals) are a continuous attempt by the 
sun to talk to us. “Can you hear me? Earth: do you 
read me? Help!” And we call it interference! 

We have, possibly, wronged the sun all these years 
with our arrogance: thinking of it as a thing, rather 
than a friend (or at least, as a friendly foreign corre- 
spondent). Perhaps it is but one of a huge family—its 
brothers and sisters the stars—who talk to each other 
endlessly (sometimes about us!), occupy a different 
time-dimension than we do and have some notion that 
we humans—beasts that we are—really exist. All the 
while we, in our puny way (through nuclear bombs, 
say), attempt to imitate the family of suns, all the while 
not acknowledging the existence of creatures which 
are, after all, right under our noses (or over our heads). 

It goes beyond the Peruvian concept of the sun god. 
That is merely anthropomorphic. No, we must think 
of the sun as a huge, gaseous brain, floating about in 
the dark of space, filled with the essence of man: 
thoughts, loves, truths. Its involved thought processes 
convert to light, heat, electro-mechanical waves and 
we can tap into them if we dare. Thank god it does not 
presume to punish us for our hubris—the folly of 
‘equating ourselves to it, ignoring its parallel existence. 


Some attendants at the Singapore airport (they rec- 
ognize me from three weeks ago, even though Iam so 
very different now) ask me how I liked Christmas in 


Madras, and I respond “It was terrible.” I didn’t think 
ofit as being so tedious when I was going through it— 
one can soften any blow—butin retrospect, itreminds 
me of Dallas, where I lived, in perceived equinamity, 
for two years and a half—and which I did not see as 
being so hideous until I finally got the hell out of there. 
Madras just isn't my city, as it is for Alex and Adela. I 
told them the last time I returned to Spain that I had 
found most of my now-joy in Barcelona and Madrid, 
places I shunned in 1960. I change, as do the cities; 
Paradises of yore can turn stupid and boring the next 
time around. 


[9pm] 


The change-over in Singapore from Air India to Air 
‘Thai is like going from cattle car to private sleeper. I 
suppose Tike Air Thai because Iam a plutocrat. Smoked. 
salmon and impeccable service for the few. None of 
that messy democracy that Air India represents, where 
the fares are low enough that everyone can fly it. Air 
India is s0 democratic that I found a bug flying steer- 
age—buried deep in my goopy rice jello. Unfortu- 
nately, he had been baked to death in his little roachy 
juices. I pushed the pesky treat underneath the plate. 
1 wasn’t about to embarrass the stewardess in sari 
serving us. I debated some whether to continue eating, 
(the pudding, not the bug) because it was the only 
worthy part of the meal. Suffice it to say there were no 
archies, baked or no, on the Air Thai flight. 

Alex leaves us in Singapore to fly back to the North- 

west. Adela and I go on to Bangkok, to the hotel thatis 
said by all to be “the best hotel in the world,” the 
Oriental. We find out when we get there that, because 
it is so crowded, Adela and I are to share the same 
room. 
Now Adela, as much as I love her, has apena. That 
means she snores at night. No, she doesn’t snore. She 
whistles, sighs, sings, moans, rasps, hoots, calls out, 
wails, rails and flails in her sleep. No sooner had we 
putout the light than she began her concert, obligattis- 
simo. I am beside myself. . .actually, | am beside her 
since the hotel has only a queen size bed for us to 
share. Our nuptial night! As the symphony goes into 
the second movement (with tympani), I think “Maybe 
if] turn her over she'll shut up,” but when I put on the 
light, I find that she is already face down. 

I get up to put in my earplugs (I travel prepared). I 
would like, at this point, to say a word about head 
colds and ear-plugs: avoid them. The ear-plugs am- 
plify any and all internal sounds, the usual smacks 
and swallows and gurglings and bargles that go on, 
unnoticed, inside of all of us. The noises are at such a 
low decibel level that we can, and do, safely ignore 
them. 

Not with ear-plugs. Ifthe main tenet of Yoga Buddh- 
ism is that by concentrating on our breathing we can 
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achieve enlightenment then I recommend the heady 
mix of head cold and earplugs. And I find myself, 
with all the inner and outer noises, faced with the too 
difficult choice between listening to Adela’s “Aida” or 
my own. 

‘The ear-plugs are of that rollo-plast variety that you 
heat in your fingers to make them soft and moldable; 
then they get inserted into the ears. After stuffing my 
tubes, I go to the sink and brush my teeth. What a 
racket: I can hear the sound of every bristle across 
every molar. I had always thought tooth-brushing to 
be a fairly quiet and sedentary activity, but in reality, 
it’s avalanche time to bicuspids every time we put 
brush to gum. Do teeth have ears? 

So then I get back in bed. Despite the elevated air 
pressure in my ears due to the plugs, with eustacian 
tubes at eight atmospheres (the residue of our recent 
flight), and the final duet from “La Traviata” being 
sung nearby, | figure I can get at least a bit of sleep 
before dawn. Foo. When they say we hear through our 
fingers and skin and bones, they're right. The lights 
go out, Adela pauses, then crashes into a Fourth of 
July John Phillip Sousa Special such that it penetrates 
these wax plugs, and with my own trombone section, 
feel like I'm the hero in 2001 out near the wastes of 
Jupiter, listening to every internal, intergalactic and 
universal noise. 

‘Most people at this point would laugh philosophi- 
cally and turn on the light and read The Seven Story 
‘Mountain or some such. Not me. I lie there for a few 
years or so, cursing the travel agent, the Orient Hotel, 
myself, The King of Siam, and Adela’s adenoids. It 
isn’t until the sun drifts up (a few eternities later) that I 
forgive all and fall to sleep. 

Sometime later, when we wake up, loffer to 1) Order 
up some breakfast, and 2) Pay for Adela's sinus oper- 
ation. I call up room service and say “Send up one 
Apena Curette, on the double.” No, wait—I call them 
and say: 

“Do you have any fruit?” 

Room Service Lady:’“Yes, we have flute cocktail.” 

Me: “Isit fresh?” 

She:"O yes sir—it's flesh. 


[December 31—Bangkok] 


“The grass may be greener on the other side of tte fence, 
but it’s just as hard tocut. . .” 
—Little Richard 


Since Adela and | are a pair of natural story-tellers, 
already the tale of our night together is beginning to 
grow flowers and amazing shoots and roots. Chris— 
my old working partner from twenty-five years ago— 
lives here in Bangkok, and heis the first one we regale 
with the details of our honeymoon. I tell him that 
Adela is the first woman I had slept with since 1968 


with apena, 

Adela (interrupting): “Ihave what?” 

Me: “You have apena.” 

‘Adela: (Voice rising) “Ihave a penis?” 

“No. Apena. Apena!” 

“What's that?” 

“It’s when you sleep and don’t sleep.” 

“U's when you sleep and don't sleep,” she repeats 
dumbly. Christopher tries to change the subject, but 
neither of us will let go; we've been traveling together 
through the wastes of Southern India too long for that 

“when you're asleep, you relax to such adegree that 
you literally start to suffocate,” I explain. “You wake 
Yourself up to catch a breath, then you drift off, and 
then you start to lose it—so you wake up again. You 
may think you've slept from eleven to seven—but you 
may only get four or five hours of sleep a night. You've 
got apena,’” I say, definitively—but then again, I don't 
have my Merck Manual with me, and I may just have 
made up the word, as !am wont todo. Maybe the right 
word is “agina” or “intaglio” or “euripides”—some- 
thing like that."** I've been known to make up words 
before. (I always tell my friends “You can never trust 
me.” Ifsomeone asks mea question, Ijust have to have 
an answer; if | don’t, I'll make one up. Just because 
people always want an answer, any answer. “I'm here 
to satisfy,” I tell them.) 

‘Adela and 1 tell Chris about our fascination with 
riddles. She said the earliest one from her childhood 
she could remember wa: 

Q. “Does a fish smell?” 

A. "Not if you cut off its nose.” 

T pointed out that this was simple Northwest Juve- 
nile Humor. I was born in the South. Florida jokes are 
more complex. “There was one my sisters used to ask 
me all the time,” I say. “It was ‘What's the difference 
between a duck?” It’s zen if you think about it,” I say, 
as they are puzzling it out. “What's the answer?” 
Silence. ““The answer is: ‘One leg is the same’ " There 
is another silence after that, a long one, and I know it’s 
time for me to take my afternoon nap. 


‘Adela is feeling morose because Alex has gone back 
to The Northwest, and all she has is whiney me trying 
to get the two of us to an Ear, Nose and Throat special- 
ist. We change hotels early the next day, get ourselves 
a suite with two separate rooms in a fancy-dan place 
called the Dusit Thani (which | immediately dub “The 
Lusitania”). After we move in, she goes to the novelty 
shop downstairs, and buys a pair of plastic glasses 
frames with a fake black moustache and eyebrows. It's 
the superimposition of Groucho Marx on a her rather 


ss Actually, the wonrd is “apnea,” from the Greek spnoia which mens 
“mreathless.” One does get unreliable with one's words especially when 
con the road (zithout a below tawny fivw poured dictionary nearby.) 
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sweet Renoir face. She wears it nonstop. We order up 
some Thai Lemon Shrimp Soup from room service, 
and she answers the door in disguise. The waiter 
seems oblivious to bearded ladies but I find it more 
than distracting to share my lunch with one. I tell her 
about the very cosmopolitan New York chansonnier 
Spivey from my long-ago cosmopolitan youth. Spivey 
operated out of a twelve-table, pea-sized night-club on 
the upper east side where she entertained the Smart 
Set and me and my drunken prep-school set. 

She was a florid lady, witha grand pastand a greater 
girth. She would come out, sit herself at the piano, and 
with a tumbler full of gin before her and the husky 
voice of a geniune functioning song-filled alcoholic, 
would launch into one of her rather daring (for the 
times) songs, such as 

‘On the fourteenth floor of a walk-up flat 

Lused to keep an allley cat. 

Each night I'd take him down the stairs, 

And waited while he got the air. 

He grew up fast and developed a yen: 

No sooner was he in than he was out again. 

Thated to spoil his fun, 
But I knew what must be done. 

So took him to the vet 

And had his profile bobbed; 

‘And when he sat down, he said: 

“Hell, I've been robbed. . .” 

Or: 

“She was only a bearded lady 

Inlove with a Surrealist, 

They'd walk in the park 

While she wore a rose in her beard 

And he worea lamb-chop in his boutonniére, . .” 


Actually, Adela is somewhat given to surréalisme 
herself, at least in her speech. As I am singing (or 
talking, or sleeping) she utters paradoxical, out-of- 
order statements such as “My dogs are barking” (she 
was afoot most of yesterday in the alleys of Bangkok) 
or “I feel like I'm on a boat,” or my personal favorite, 
yielded up at totally random intervals, any time of the 
day or night: “I ama farmer outstanding in his field.” 

[tell her about how Chris and I met when he was 
trying to get a degree in Black Studies at Howard 
University in Washington DC and I was trying to get 
that damn permit from the damn government for what 
Thad hoped would be the first listener-supported com- 
munity radio station in Washington D.C. 

‘Well, it was dark times for us all. It was 1959, and the 
country was being run by a good-natured ninny by the 
name of Eisenhower. Chris had just graduated from 
Oxford (he had grown upa product ofa mixed English- 
Africaans family in South Africa). He had come to 
Washington to learn about black life and culture in the 
U.S. He lived with a poor black family which, in pre- 
Kennedy Washington, was considered to be quite rad- 


icalas was his attendance at the all-black Howard Uni- 
versity. It was a frustrating time for both of us. He 
could scarcely come to grips with bizarre United States, 
and I could get no one in the government to pay any 
attention at all to me and my application: they sat on it 
for so long that | thought that they would hatch it or 
that I should go bananas. We had no air-conditioning 
in the $35/month office that we shared. 

Washington, at that time, was a place where new 
ideas were not encouraged. In fact, the policy was to 
bury anything that might cause discomfort, strange- 
ness, change. It was a 1920's Southern town with an 
1870's political mentality—not unlike the city I had 
grown upin. Chris and I were both filled with the fires 
of change-society. We were both college graduates, 
twenty-five, angry at our different countries’ political 
systems, impatient that government should be in the 
hands of the fogies and the fearful. We had no idea 
that, in a year, a man would be elected to the presi- 
dency who would strive to move this country along 
another course. We were so close to the oppressive 
nature of Washington at that time that we couldn't 
sense that we were part of a force for change that 
‘would revolutionize not only Washington but the world 
as well. When that change finally came about we were 
both gone: me to Spain to abandon America (for a 
while, anyway); he to work for the government of a 
small, newly-emerging African nation of a million 
people. 

‘Ah, Chris. We were bathed in the same broth of 
frustration and despair—and out of that came our 
friendship. As well out of our frustration and despair 
grew the knowledge that made it possible for us to act, 
later—much later, We learned the system well enough 
by our failing that we were able to go on later to 
succeed, beyond any of our wildest dreams. [earned 
how to use the rules of the FCC to get what I wanted; 
hhe became the head of an international banking orga- 
nization for all of South-eastern Asia, floating huge 
loans for third world countries (on which he is consid- 
ered one of the few free world experts.) 

Thadn’t seen Chris since the shared misery of colo- 
nial Washington, and here he isin Bangkok; it’s instant 
rapport—or re-rapport. I was so shy back in the 50s 
that I had few friends. He was one of the few—true- 
blue, loyal. We lounge about in his apartment over- 
looking the Bangkok Racetrack and our words flow so 
easily; the cheering of the race-track crowd accentuates 
ourmemories. How nice it is to reconnect with a friend 
who, unlike so many of the others, is not balmy, or 
alcoholic, or destructive. 

Itell Chris that one thing Tike about Thailand is that 
it has a currency called a “bhat” (as in “going bats.”) 
Also, we find the “Teachings of Buddha” in the hotel 
room, right next to the Gideon Bible—although the 
“Teachings” have been sanitized and updated to make 
Buddha sound like a slightly paunchy Jesus—with 
nothing of the paradox of Buddha's real teachings. 
They don’t mention, for example, his saying that he 
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was justa Second Rate Master; saying that the fourteen 
real Buddhas had all lived before him, and they were 
so perfect that they lived out their lives in secret, 
without anyone stumbling over their sanctity. 

Chris says that Thailand is amazing. “No one can 
figure it out,” he says. “The army controls two of the 
four national television stations, there is a monarchy, 
the bureaucracy tries in every way to hamper the de- 
velopment of the country—and yet it is alone in the 
world with a seven percent annual growth in gross 
national product—and itis a net exporter of food while 
still feeding its own population.” 

He tells me that Thailand was one of the few coun- 
tries to join with Japan and Germany to declare war on 
the United States in 1941—but at the end of the war, 
the U.S. was so frantic to keep S.E. Asia from going 
Communist that we poured aid into the country. “Ja- 
pan came in here during the war,” he tells us, “and the 
Thais said ‘Here, take it.’ They're so benign. So at the 
end of the war, Japan made huge repatriations—but 
this still doesn’t explain Thailand’s prosperity.” 

Chrisisa goader. “The Third World needs your kind 
of radio. Why don’t you move here and start showing 
people how to use the media. Can you imagine a 
Community Station in Bangkok?” It makes me weary 
to even hear him talk about it. “There is a kind of 
lunacy in believing that one can, single-handedly, 
change the world,” I tell him. “That kind of hubris can 
drive you looney.” Still, as he says “Why don't you 
come here?” and “The Third World countries need 
you,” I can feel that tug, that I'm-gonna-change-the- 
world-even-if-we-have-to-cram-change-down- 
their throats feeling that Chris and I had back in 1959. 
God, we were piss-and-vinegar back then. And I sup- 
pose our pissiness paid off: he’s a star in the complex 
of Third World Finance, and I affected the media as 
much as possible. We both changed the world some, 
but how different it all is when we look back and see 
how we did it. When they cheer the horses at The 
Bangkok del Mar Racetrack down below, they might 
as well be cheering the two of us, in our looney fix-the- 
world stance. 

‘On his fifteen story balcony, we overlook a city the 
size of Houston. Below us, in two water tanks, I can 
see some young Bangkok males in their skivvies, 
jumping in and out of the water. | wish my glasses 
were better. Chris wants us to stay over the weekend, 
but I demur. “Come on,” he says: “I'll take you to a 
real fishing village. They have the best sea-foodrestau- 
rant in Thailand.” | note that he hasn't lost his gift for 
hyperbole. 

He tells me that all four television stations in Thai- 
land go off the air from six p.m. to eight p.m. to save 
power, not only from the television transmitters—but 
the added bonus of 10,000,000 television sets turned 
off for two hours. It is a novel conservation method 1 
never thought of before. It might be the answer for the 
United States. “You're in this Thai village, at seven in 
the evening, and everyone is talking and visiting, eat- 


ing food at the stalls,” he says. “Then—bang} At eight 
p.m. they've gone back to their tv sets, their bicycles 
all stacked up, not a soul on the streets.” 

“That's the answer for the American angst,"I think. 
Turn off all the television stations in the early evening. 
“People will start being nice to each other again— 
they'll meet each other over the backyard fence, walk 
about the neighborhood, visit, relearn things about 
themselves, their families and their friends that they’ve 
long forgotten,” I think. “We've been coming at it the 
wrong way—trying to wean the kids from television. 
What we have to do is to wean the tv sets from the TV 
signal.” 

Chris still thinks that TV can be a force for change, 
and for good. “All they dois show those terrible action/ 
adventure soap operas from Hong Kong,” he says. 
“What a waste!” he says, sounding like me in 1959 [O 
god, how many times did I make that speech?] 

“You're wrong,” I tell him, me not sounding like me 
in 1959. “Read Marshall McLuhan,” I say. “He says 
that it makes no difference what you show on TV. 
Content is totally unimportant. Rather—what is im- 
portant is that television exists, and that people watch 
it. The programs they see—Bill Cosby, Barnaby Bear, 
the 5 O'Clock news, Hong Kong soap opera—it makes 
no difference.” I tell him about the famous HEW study 
that proved that violent hyperactivity of kids occured 
after watching television—and it made no difference 
if it was Sesame Street, or The Flintstones, or Hawaii 
5-O, or The Dick Clark Show. 

“It's unimportant what they are watching,” I ex- 
plain: “They—all of us—are being revolutionized by 
the mere existence of television, and radio, and tele- 
phones, and copying machines. No one, I mean no one 
knows the true effect of the media.” 

I explain The Russian Fallacy: “The government of 
Russia thinks that the citizens will not go crazy, change, 
act differently if the content of programming is regu- 
lated. Thus, no Playboyski Channel—and lots of opera 
and ballet and stolid newscasts, tractor production 
information. Great!” I explain that the very existence 
of the television set is the revolution—and they don’t 
know it yet. “They've been much smarter with regards 
to the copying machine: no Xeroxes outside of high 
government offices. That’s smart censorship—for 
awhile.” 

“The South African government was much shrew- 
der—at least until five years ago. They permitted no 
television whatsoever. Then they fell into the same 
trap: ‘We'll let television in, they said, ‘Only—we'll 
regulate what is shown’ ” They thought that would 
prevent change, uprising, revolution. “Keep the na- 
tives watching crop reports and official government 
news, “ they say. They are convinced that will prevent 
the masses from changing, growing, growing more 
sophisticated. They are ignoring the fact of the tv set: 
what it does to one’s view of the world, to family 
structure. They can present the most benign pro- 
grams, think the country will be safe. How wrong they 
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are, McLuhan always said that the most revolutionary 
program on American television was “I Love Lucy”— 
because all those absurd situations were acted out 
against such luxury. It wasn’t the comedy or the hu- 
man interactions that got some villager in Africa or in 
Indonesia, No, it was all those backdrops: stoves and 
washers and dryers that amazed, hungered the for- 
eigners. It will take the governments time to realize 
what they have done, so irrevocably, so casually. Yet 
all they had to do was to read Understanding Media.” 

Chris—evidently fascinated by my insights—yawns 
and interrupts to say that we have to leave if we are 
going out to eat. “I'm going to take you to the greatest 
Thai restaurant in Bangkok,” he says. 

Thave to confess he is right, or—based on the fact 
that I have eaten in but two places in Bangkok—I 
should say I suppose he is right. My favorites are the 
vermicelli, fried dark and crunchy, served with raisins 
and sweet sauce. And turtle eggs in soup. Turtle eggs! 
What a memory. Eating forbidden turtle eggs. In the 
moonlight, at Jekyll Island, Georgia, in 1944. War, 
turtle eggs and Jekyll Island! What memories these 
little round ping-pong balls stir up in me. 

CARLOS AMANTEA 


[to be continued} 


PARIS, TEXAS 


By Sam Shepard 

Adaptation By L.M. Kit Carson 
Edited By Chris Sievernich 
Road Movies/Greno, 1984. 


auline Kael once wrote that Stanley 
Kubrick's Barry Lyndon was a ‘‘coffee 
table movie... Most people take pic- 
tures to make movies,” she contin- 
ued, “. . [Kubrick] makes movies to 
take pictures.” None of the above is 
true of Wim Wenders or his extraordinary motion 
picture, Paris, Texas. But the makers of the film have 
published a book which servesas an excellent compan- 
ion piece to the film (Editor Chris Sievernich was the 
film’s producer). 

Robbe-Grillet called motion pictures “a multi-coded 
space” and Paris, Texas is about as multi-coded as they 
come. It is full of haunting imagery. So much is going 
on visually, emotionally and intellectually that i's nearly 
impossible to absorb it all in one viewing. This is not 
to imply that the book can substitute for additional 
viewings of the film: it can’t, But when a film as finely 
honed as Paris, Texas comes along, it'snice tobe able to 
have a way to pore back over it at one’s leisure. 


The film combines the skills of some of the most 
interesting sensibilities currently at work in the motion 
picture business; the prolific playwright, and suce 
ful film-actor, Sam Shepard; L.M. Kit Carson who 
started in films as the protagonist in Jim McBride’s 
classic David Holzman's Diary and went on to co-write 
McBride's attempt at remaking Jean-Luc Godard’s 
Breathless; Guitarist Ry Cooder, whose eerie and deli- 
cious score here is far superior to the work he pro- 
duced for Louis Malle's Alamo Bay; the superb German 
cinematographer Robby Muller; Carson and Karen 
Black's young son, Hunter Carson, who turns in an 
exquisite first film performance; Harry Dean Stanton 
who does Harry Dean Stanton even better than done 
in Repo Man; Dean Stockwell giving a fine understated 
performance; Nastassia Kinski proving once and for 
all that she's notonly beautiful, but asubtlely powerful 
actress as well, and others too numerous to mention. 
The brilliant German director (or réalisateur as the 
French say), Wim Wenders, brought the project to 
fruition. 

Large color photographs, taken from virtually every 
scene, and all the dialogue, are contained in this finely 
printed, over-sized, paper bound book. But that’s where 
the problem comes in: the people that produce these 
books seem to insist on printing the images across two 
page spreads. They do whether it’s a painting by Hans 
Holbein or, in thiscase, a still from the cinematography 
of Robby Muller. It never works. In this book it makes 
Stockwell, Hunter Carson, Stanton and Kinski come 
off looking like Francis Bacon paintings. Pages 384-385 
contain a particularly frightening treatment of Kinski. 
She's been worked over by the two-page-spread method 
and her entire face is now misaligned. What does the 
designer have in mind when they put a picture in a 
book like this? Surely they know the limitations of 
book making: surely they know that a certain number 
of the books will be bound witha slight misalignment, 
making the imagery grotesquely distracting. Not all 
the images are skewed but the book would've been 
fine with slightly smaller, intact, reproductions. 

It's a compelling and evocative motion picture. If 
you cared for the film as much as this reviewer, you'll 
want the book around to remind you just how good it 
was. If not, you can go milk an elk. 

— WILLIAM H. MORRISSON, 
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IS READING 
OBSOLETE: ARE 
BOOKS ARCHAIC? 


A thought or tio on the new attention span 


TF een shoe laces were invented and shoe 

y buckles became obsolete, itis said that 

WY) /]/| the city of Liverpool went into a fifty 

(] year economic dectine obviated only 

\ f  ] by cheap gin and debtor's prisons. 

‘To question the validity of books as, 

a primary information exchange in a magazine de- 

voted to book reviews may be like the abbot of a 

renaissance monastery denying the value of monks in 

lonely cells hand illuminating manuscripts years after 
the invention of the printing press. 

But I must ask: can a generation brought up on 
computerized Dungeons and Dragons, where adven- 
ture clicks by in thrills whose pace automatically accel- 
erates as skills and understanding increase ever sit still 
long enough to read Le Rouge et Le Noir? With television 
catapulting, minds from one reality to another every 
half hour or so (now cops and robbers, now a star 
trekked future, now Africa's jungles, now the ultimate 
romance), why should anyone labor through the an- 
achrorsisms of War and Peace? 

With a flick of a button we can pull data-based 
information from the great minds of all times, medical, 
scientific, economic, aesthetic. Who wants to wade 
through archaic indexes and laborious footnotes of 
interest only to academics intent on promotion. Will 
books eventually have only the same interest to us a3 
the Rosetta stone or the Lydian mode? 

How long is your attention span for reading? How 
many paragraphs before you space out and think of 
tonight’s dinner, yesterday's love affair or the niggling, 
fain in the back of your neck? 

But donot mourn the dodo bird. For the sentimental 
or the economically involved, no doubt the death will 
beslow and beautiful. Asnew beginnings follow every 
‘ending, wondrous new avenues of communication are 
blooming for us, and we adventure out into the un- 
used potential of the human brain, creating new syn- 
apses that help us to rise above the confining walls that 
the advent of books, not so many years ago, began to 
break down. 

ELIZABETH GPS 


NEWS OF THE 
FESSENDEN FUND 


everal subscribers have asked us about 

. | |] requirements for grants from The 

S Fund. Usually, we provide applicants 
N with a short, one-page form, which 

SJ/ |] asks for name, address, and purpose 

of grant. We ask for financial informa- 

tion, as we would prefer not to fund those who are 

already well-funded by the state, other foundations, 
or parents’ largesse. 

We point out that the Fund is a small, a very small 
Foundation. Our annual grants have never exceeded 
$50,000. Each year we are beseiged with requests. This 
year alone, we are being asked to fund over 100 pro- 
jects, fora total of a halfa million dollars. 

‘Our machinery for determining grants is probably 
no better nor worse than any other fund—although 
we refuse to spend monies on staff. Thusall applicants 
are processed by volunteers, which in this case means 
board members. 

‘We seek those individuals or operations that cannot 
receive monies from the mainline foundations, either 
through lack of application know-how, or because of 
the unusual nature of the project. Thus we have funded 
people and groups whose works might be considered 
a bit out-of-the-ordinary by most, 

‘One project was a three-year inside-the-walls ex- 
pectant mother support program at the Tijuana jail. 
‘Another was a grant for a feminist activist to picket the 
Miss America Contest—which she felt was degrading, 
to all women. We have given funds for specific art 
projects, schooling, and refugee operations. 

Our annual meeting was held in June, and will be 
reported on in the fall issue of The Review. Because of 
the plethora of applications, we closed the door on 
further requests as of 15 May 1985. There is a good 
chance that we will rework the application process so 
that we will not feel so beseiged, indeed, helpless at 
the onslaught of grant requests. 
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Dear Eaitor, 
Reference: “Subscription Lady” 


Lady is an obnoxious word only because it is so heavily 
laden with social values of the mainstream: ladylike behavior, 
not ladylike, ladies sit with their knees together, ladies don’t 
talk like that; all through childhood girls are instructed in 
‘what ladies do and don’t do (they don't climb trees or become 
motorcyclists, certainly). In a publication devoted to lan- 
‘guage, its beauty, its power, [would hope special care is taken 
in details that help to shape our cultural awareness and 
advancement as men and women—without reinforcing the 
stereotypes and condescension conveyed by “LADY.” It isn't 
innocuous 

Deborah Wallace 
Seattle, Washington 


CITIZEN HUGHES 


By Michael Drosin 
Holt, Rinehart é& Winston, 1985. 


P his is a disgusting little book. No, I 
, take that back: this is a disgusting big 
| ' F book. It operates under the hypothe- 


sis that we should be interested in all 
or a bulk of the writings—or pre- 
sumed writings—of one Howard 
Hughes. Just because he controlled a billion or so 
dollars, let his fingernails grow to absurd lengths, 
stuck needles in his arms, and hid out in Las Vegas for 
the last decade of his life—this should be enough to 
‘get us to read 532 pages on and on; the supposed 
memos of Hughes? I'd rather be reading Pliny The 
Elder. 

Hughes was and is and always will be a terrible 
stylist—and Drosnin don’t seem to have much in the 
way of verbal smarts cither. Words. What do they get 
‘us? What did they get Hughes? We read books by and 
about rich people because we want to be convinced 
that they suffer as much as, if not more, than the rest 
of poor humanity. A whole American cultural phe- 
nomena—the television soap operas—is built on this 
fascination. 

‘That the rich can be just as boring as the rest of us— 
well, I don’t know if that is enough of a provocative 
thesis to make it worthwhile for us to drag our poor 
eyes through this mass of porridge and pee-bags. If 
Hughes was just another bozo, as this book proves (if 
it is not just some great big dumb lie)—then why 
should we care (and why should we pay $18.95 for the 
knowledge.) If we want to be bored with print, we can 
pick up the daily “Federal Register” or the “Congres- 
sional Record” and be exposed to endless trails of ink 
across newsprint, but with at least the advantage of 


some real live intercourse between Senators and 
Representatives. 

One of the strange premises of this work is that the 
very act of being mentioned in a Hughes memo is 
supposed to be significant, affecting our view of, for 
instance, Senator (then Governor) Paul Laxalt, Frank 
Sinatra, Robert Kennedy's political apparatus (which 
Hughes wanted to hire entire shortly after the assassi- 
nation.) Are these folks to be tarred because they 
appear willy-nilly in the rambling notes of a nut case 
living atop the Gulch Hotel in miserable Las Vegas? 

As far as content goes, Citizen Hughes is right up 
there with the annual corporate reports of McKesson- 
Robbins or Freeport-McMoran Oil & Gas. And the 
suppositions of Drosnin’s book make it understand 
able why hearsay evidence is not permitted in even 
the lowliest traffic court: Hughes watched {the television 
program] silently. The laughtrack tittered appreciatively, 
then roared, but the billionaire didn't even smile. Was 
Drosnin behind the drapes on the twelfth floor, eyes 
peering through the heavy cloth, pen at the ready to 
record the first smirk? For all we, and presumably the 
author, know, Hughes could have fallen out of bed all 
a-chuckles over Hollywood Squares, and none of us 
would ever have been the wiser. We weren't there, 
they hadr’t invited us or anyone else to be At Home 
With Howard Before The Tube. All we can dois fall out 
of bed ourselves laughing over this writing, wonder- 
ing what would possess a grown and presumably sane 
writer to go on 30, with such little regard for words, 
truth, humor, or light: laughtracks, for instance, don’t 
titter appreciatively. People, maybe. Laughtracks—no. 

‘Hughes watched the display impassively, Drosnin con- 
tinues: Women no longer interested him. O shut up. He 
could not bear to part with anything that was his. Not his 
dust, not his junk, not his hair, not his fingernails, not his 
sweat [how does one not part with one's sweat? Close 
up all them pores?], not his urine, not his feces. . . Mi- 
chael, remember what your mother told you. . .about 
not talking nasty behind people's backs. His hair and 
beard went uncut for years while highly paid barbers stood 
on standby. . [or stood about, we trust, on the Col- 
lected, never discarded, Hughes Toenails}. 

‘Hens so chronically constipated, so unable to let go of his 
bodily wastes, that ke once spent twenty-six consecutive 
hours sitting on the toilet without results. . . Ow. Let me 
out of here. 


This is muckraking gone balmy. The assumption is 
that we are interested in everything that came out of 
Hughes’ body and mind. The truth is that most of us 
are going to grow old, turn a bit dotty as we slide into 
‘our dotage, and we hope we can do it with some 
respect and maybe even a little fun. We hope we won't 
commit too many indiscretions before we pop off. We 
would prefer not to be stabled in one of those geezer 
pigeon coops where the help snarls at us forbreakfast, 
makes us eat bad food and lie about in our own bodily 
juices for dinner. 
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Hughes had the resources to grow old gracefully. If 
he spent the last few years of his life pooping in his 
bed (or not pooping on the john), writing dull-witted 
notes to indifferent (but greedy) Mormons, watching 
boorish television programs, and refusing to clean his 
nails and throw away his hankies—well, so be it: that 
‘was his problem, and not very much our own. Mostly 
what we can do with the knowledge is to pity him, 
maybe, but not necessarily revel in his imbecilities. 

Our society rewards capital accumulation and hon- 
ors greed and violence—even violence against the 
self. Hughes paid a terrible price for his eccentricity 
and isolation. If what we read here is true, he was a 
paranoid who hurt himself far more than he hurt the 
world. There are two lessons we have from this read- 
ing. Oneis that rich people are not necessarily smarter 
than the rest of us, especially when it comes to their 
‘own care and feeding just this side of the grave. 

The other is that reading about eccentric paranoid 
goops can be a drag—especially when the biographer 
has no sense of spacing, drama, climax, excitement, 
delivery, magic, and (absolutely essential) affection- 
for-subject. That is, after all, what makes Art: Shake- 
speare managed to generate no little affection for the 
ultimate bonehead Polonius, and a minor character 
became a touchstone for all old fogies as a resul 
Drosnin dislikes Hughes too much—and his low wl 
ney style ruins not only the character but the book. 
Because he insists on dragging us nonstop through 
boring tedious nail-and-Kleenex-filled wastes of words, 
we have a sorry tale that might better have been enti- 
tled All That Trash. 


ARTHUR F. WILSON 


CELESTIAL 
PASSION 
MONOSORT [CPM] 


By Henry J. Fjyaarden 
Long Island Press, 1985. 


P here is a whole new school of poetry 
7 emerging in the English-speaking, 
1 ' I world which is not unlike the Ashcan 


‘School of Art earlier in this century, or 
the Mechanical Realists of Post-Indus- 
trial Revolution England. 

‘These poets find aesthetic interest in most anything 
having to do with mechanics, the electro-mechanical 
world, and — most recently—computers. They can be 
easily identified by their use of psycho-sexual termi- 
nology admixed with words better found in a com- 


puter manual. 

‘The most vocal—and most controversial — of this 
school is one Henry Fjyaarden (born in Tammerfors, 
Finland) who has written a book that seems entirely 
dedicated to the concept of Computer Love. The name 
of the book is Celestial Passion Monosort which trans- 
literates to CPM, one of the more common computer 
operating systems. 

“Lust” isa good example of this gence: 

vO 


iT} 
10 
vo 
vo 
vO 
vO 
0 
[which continues for three whole spacious pages 
that we've chosen not to reproduce here. The very last 
of the poem reads:] 
v0 
Te) 
0 
v0 
Warm Boot 


Now this type of punning might be meaningful to a 
computer engineer, but it may be lost on readers unfa- 
miliar with the terminology of computers (‘/]0” means 
“Input-Output” — the interfacing of the main proces- 
sor with other devices. “Warm Boot” isa message from 
the main processor that it is refreshing itself by inte- 
grating certain discinformation into the operating sys- 
tem). The potential audience for CPM may very well 
belimited. 

According to the liner notes, Fjyaarden grew up in 
rural Finland, and when his family came to New York 
— the Bronx, to be exact—he found it to be immedi- 
ately exhilirating. “The future is me,” he is supposed 
to have written shortly afterwards, in his first job (ata 
radio parts store). From this he embarked — at age 
seventeen on the project of being a poet. 

Twould be the last to deny that some of the poetry 
carries a certain scientific force. Take for example the 
punning “Tale of a Warm Baud:" 

file open 

you said you wanted to r/o 

sequential tape character 

sequential tape character 

but the way I saw your cheek 

curve down to your sweet neck 

read console buffer 

interrogate console ready 

isaid susan 

ilove you 

ilove you 

Oi love you 

interrogate available disks 

random/sequential read 
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operate system call convention 
you pursed lips 

sucked currants 

through my thighs 

my thighs your thighs my thighs 
your thighs your thighs 
alternating currents 

setireset 

isaid to you 0 gedaalen* susan 
Ofile indicators 

file rename 

fileo 

delete 

delete 

file O 

close 

We have given such extensive quotes from [CPM] 
because we feel that a summary of the poems could 
only give a hint of what Fiyaarden is about, if, indeed, 
he is about anything. Some of the selections are nakedly 
obscene, such as “Blocking and Deblocking Algo- 
rithms” and “A Skeletal Cold Start Loader’—so we 
won't quote from them here—but most are harmless 
stuff, which should appeal to the mechanical-jungle 
school of aestheticians. 

According to the liner notes, shortly after this book 
was written, Fjyaarden had a nervous breakdown, and 
has yet to “open file” since late 1983, Although I have 
reservations about his discipline, there are some true 
charmers in this volume. One of these is “Getsys/ 
Putsys” (which means, literally, “Get Systems” and 
“Put Systems,” but in computerese is abbreviated into 
words that might better come out of the mouths of 
babes.) 

arrive here at end of track 

halt for lack of anything better 

place memory image 

my god what are we doing 

arrive here at end of track 

halt for love for lack of jesus i'm 

going todieof dump 

start with sector 

write one sector is there 

a reason for my being here 

alive instead of with putsys 

hhalt for lack of gods who have 

hollow eyes do the great gods 

push control push reset scratch 

register i may die mad i 

may die mad i ray 

die 

of getsys 

of putsys 

PAUL N, WERTHEIMER 


“This is Central Finnish dialect for “god” or “good.” 


PIECES OF TIME 
BOGDANOVICH 
ON THE MOVIES 


By Peter Bogdanovich 
Arbor House, 1985. 


his collection of lectures and essays 

contains several acutely rendered por- 

| ] traitsof movie and non-movie person- 

| alities that showcase Bogdanovich’s 

keen ear for dialogue (which he’s also 

put to good use in the best of his films, 
The Last Picture Show and Saint Jack for example) 

‘Toward the end of the book is a piece called “To The 
Western Whitehouse” about a party Bogdanovich and 
Cybill Shepard attended at then President Nixon's San 
Clemente home. In just a few pages Bogdanovich 
manages to give usa fully dimensional Nixon, a Nixon 
with warmth and humor, a Nixon probably closer to 
the real Nixon than the caricature we've all too will- 
ingly latched onto. Bogdanovich is no great fan of Mr. 
Nixon but he doesn’t let that occlude his view. He 
discusses the films of John Ford and his own The Last 
Picture Show with the President and we come away, if 
not liking Mr. Nixon, at least feeling like we’ve been 
allowed to see the man as something other than a 
cartoon. 

Bogdanovich is a master at capturing the essence of 
people and their feelings. Pieces of Time is full of evoca- 
tive and insightful snatches of conversation, such as. 
this from Orson Welles on the lack of employment for 
older directors: . . . It's so awful, he said. 1 think it’s 
terrible what happens to people. But the public isn't inter- 
ested in that—never has been. That's why Lear has alunys 
been a play people hate. 

You don’t think Lear became senile? 

He became senile by giving power away. The only thing 
that keeps people alive in their old age is power. And a king 
‘ora conductor or a director can go on—as long as there's no 
physical breakdown. Now with the new advances in medica- 
tion, in ten or fifteen years, you can go on conducting till 
you're a luundred and twenty, It's only the idea in people's 
‘minds that will stop them. But take power away from de 
Gaulle or Churchill or Tito or Mao or Ho or any of these old 
‘men who run the world —in this world that belongs only to 
yourg peple—and yx ee a abBling, sipped peniloon. 

Or Clifford Odets on Hollywood: Hollywood is no 
better or worse than the rest of the country. The whole 
country has become a cuddle-bunny. It's not just Hollywood. 
‘Maybe there'll be a new kind of moral vigor, a reversal of the 
so-called values by which the American people live today. He 
shook his head. Everyone grabs at a healthy root, with food 
in hand, starts right in for college. In order to be a healthy, 
whole human being, you need several qualities which we lack 
in this country. You need bigger values. What are you for? 
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What are you against? The writer regarded his cigarette 
a moment and then put it in an ashtray. I don't mean 
everyone should be a Don Quixote, he said suddenly. But 
Id rather see that than see Don Quixote laughed at. In his 
Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, Burckhardt 
said, ‘Don Quixote gained his reason and lost his reason for 
being.’ Americans have done similarly. We're such a reason- 
able people, he said ironically. Still fa man gets an ulcer, 
don’t tell me he’s an ulcer. He paused. All of us should 
have the values of a St. George. But there is no St. George 
without a dragon. And we don’t havea dragon. 

= LILLITILL LEWIS, 


SO LONG AND 
THANKS FOR 
ALL THE FISH 


(The Fourth Book in The Hitchhiker's Trilogy) 
By Douglas Adams 
Harmony Books, 1984. 


ooking at So Long and Thanks for all the 

Fish for the first time is not unlike com- 

J ing home, late at night, and finding 

the yellow tip of a telegram sticking 

| 5 out from under the door. You hold it 

in your hand, wanting to open it, and 

wanting not to open it, knowing that something has 

been predetermined, something that you half-sus- 

pected has finally come to pass. Theseare the thoughts 

that course through your mind when you finally rip 
open the yellow envelope. 

In the same way, you know that when you open So 
Long and look at the liner notes, that some goon will 
have used the word “madcap”—maybeeven “madcap 
adventure” —to describe the book. And, | am happy 
to report, you won't be disappointed. 


The price (also revealed within) is $12.95, which, 
since the book is setin 13 point Elephant Roman Type, 
and since the book measures roughly two inches by 
three inches across its face, means that you are paying 
about thirty cents a word which, come to think of it, 
doesn’t diverge too much from what they charge for 
that yellow envelope sticking out from under your 
door. 

The Adams books have a cult following, and they 
deserve it. Cultists should be interested in a truck 
driver who carries his rainstorms with him, a nut 
called “‘Wonko The Sane,” and a dog named “Know 
Nothing Bozo.” There are some droll descriptions of 
the common, dry sandwich, on a Sunday, in an En- 
glish pub—and the thought that the CIA could put a 
drug throughout earth’s water supply to convince 
everyone that the earth had been destroyed for an 
interstellar spaceship bypass is, of course, somewhat 
amusing 

But Adams is really giving us an adult children’s 
story, with children’s hyperbole and children’s ridicu- 
lousness and children’s endless repetition: 

He had read somewhere that the Eskimos had over two 
hundred different words for snow [actually it’s 117]. . 0 
they wwould distinguish between thin snow and thick snow, 
light snow and heavy sno, sludgy snow, brittle snow, snow 
that came in flurries, snow that came in drifts, snow that 
came in on the bottom of your neighbor's boots all over your 
ntice clean igloo floor. . . 

Its easy writing—the type of Hemingwayesque 
conjunctive word-Fepeat style that comes facilely to 
those who have just gotten into their third or fourth 
year of “serious” writing. This includes the suspense- 
ful one-sentence-to-a-paragraph style, familiar to re- 
cent graduates of the MacDonald's School of Fast 
Writing: 

twas next toa battered old television on which it was only 
possible to watch Open University study courses, because if 
it tried to show anything more exciting it would break down. 

It wasa box. 

Arthur pushed himself up on his elbows and peered at it. 

It was a gray box, with a kind of dull luster to it. It was a 
cubical gray box. . .etc., etc 

Now there’s no need to fault The Famous School of 
Writing writing, but those of us who still profess to 
have a smidgeon of affection for what's left of The 
Puritan Fthic would like something for our work and 
our money, and we want others to produce something 
of value for their work and money. So Long, And Thanks 
For All The Fish isn't it, and all we can hope is that 
during the next Cultural Revolution, which, given the 
state of American politics, can't be too far away, that 
the Ministers of Truth will be deporting Adams, his 
editors, publishers, and publicists to the far reaches of 
Akron to work five or ten years at pig farming to pay 
us back for the sin of producing so many pseudo- 
books, and charging us such heavy duty in the process. 

1W. ALLWORTHY 
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DISABLED 
WE STAND 


By Allan T. Sutherland 
University of Indiana Press, 1984 


or many years Sutherland, an English 

- writer, teacher, and epileptic, refused 

tA fy J £2 shink of himself as disabled. He 

didn’t want tobe labeled as one of The 

G/ ||] Disabled because he wouldn't con. 

sider epilepsy a “real” disability, like 

blindness or paralysis. It was through admitting that 

he was disabled that Sutherland came to know other 

people with disabilities of all kinds. From them he 

gained confirmation of his suspicion that it isn’t disa- 

bility that limits people with disabilities (as he calls 
us)—it is society. 

Sutherland doesn’t pussyfoot. He is angry, direct, 
and blunt about what he terms “the oppression of 
people with disabilities.” He sees this oppression 
manifested through inaccessible buildings, public 
meetings that lack sign language interpreters, special 
schools that treat their disabled students as if they 
were stupid, insensitive doctors, and an overly indi- 
vidualistic ethic that sees disability as an isolated prob- 
Jem of particular people. Sutherland insists that disa- 
bility is a political problem, a matter of rights that are 
denied to an oppressed group simply because we, like 
gays and blacks, do not resemble the people who run 
society. 

This argument will meet stiff resistance from many. 
The concept of “rights” has been expanded over the 
last twenty years to include privacy, abortion, and 
court-appointed counsel—righis which aren't men- 
tioned in the Constitution. Dowe have, as some claim, 
government-guaranteed rights to health care, employ- 
ment, and a clean environment? The conservative surge 
in American politics has come about, in large part, in 
reaction to this lengthening list of demanded rights. 
So whoare disabled people to raise a ruckus about our 
rights? 

Sutherland first attacks the idea that humanity is 
divided between the disabled and the able-bodied. 
Almost no one has a perfectly functioning body. 
Everyone has SOMETHING wrong with their bodies, 
be it allergies, nearsightedness, or something else 
which society considers minor. Sutherland sees the 
category of The Disabled as the creation of a majority 
that is unwilling to accept bodily imperfection, aging, 
and death. Disabled people, forced into roles we never 
sought (The Courageous Cripple, The Blind Sage), 
must live our lives in the face of thoughtlessness, 
condescension, and contempt. 

Sutherland then attacks the self-oppression that arises, 
when disabled people believe the stereotypes of our- 
selves and live dependent, helpless lives. Our self- 


oppression keeps us “in our place”. It divides disabled 
people into groups with similar disabilities, robs us of 
our confidence and persuades us not to associate with 
other disabled people. Sutherland emphasizes solidar- 
ity as the means to overcome self-oppression. Blind 
people can push wheelchairs, paraplegics can learn 
sign language, deaf adults can teach deaf children 
When we stop shunning other disabled people we will 
stop shunning ourselvesas individuals. Thissolidarity 
can enable us to build and strengthen our local com- 
munity of disabled people. 

Itis the right to participate fully in society that Suth- 
erland uses as the’ basis for the rights to accessible 
buildings, to communication, to integration in all things. 
The building that is “thoughtlessly” designed with 
inaccessible restrooms, the political rally that 
“thoughtlessly” fails to hire a sign language inter- 
preter, the employer who “thoughtlessly” discrimi- 
nates against hiring people with epilepsy are all con- 
tinuing an ancient oppression. In continuing to deny 
us full participation in human affairs, they deny usour 
humanity. At the core of any idea of rights is the 
wisdom that people do not live by bread alone, that 
the lack of dignity dehumanizes us all, both the op- 
pressor and the oppressed. 

I disagree with some aspects of this book. Its anger 
leads to attacks upon things as useful as genetic coun- 
seling and common courtesy. But in general the anger 
is clear, articulate, and justified. Disabled We Stand is 
the Declaration of Independence of the disability civil 
rights movement. Like that other statement of political 
purpose, The Communist Manifesto, it will be de- 
nounced, but it won't be ignored. It should be read by 
anyone who wants to understand us—disabled people 
included 


—MARK O'BRIEN 


For a biography of ‘Taal Vasterling (1888-1943), 1 

would appreciate hearing from anyone who has paint- 
ings by him, biographies of him, or information 

P. Moseley 

Staffordshire, England 


Fora thesis on the technology of 12th Century grain 

husbandry in Flanders, I would appreciate hearing 

from anyone who has syllabuses, bibliographies, lists 
of audiovisual aids, or other educational materials. 

D. Hooker 

San Bernardino 


In preparation fora lecture series on modern Turkish 
pottery I would appreciate hearing from collectors, 
scholars and curators. 

B.L. Young 
Los Angeles, California 
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A HOG ON ICE 
& OTHER 
CURIOUS 
EXPRESSIONS 


By Charles Earle Funk 
Colophon Books/Harper & Row, 1985. 


THEREBY HANGS 
A TALE 
STORIES OF 
CURIOUS WORD 
ORIGINS 


By Charles Earle Funk 
Colophon Books/Harper & Row, 1985. 


hese two etmyological tidbits by the 
late Editor-in-Chief of the Funk & 
Wagnalls Standard Dictionary Series 
are great fun. You'll find yourself 
plopped in the bathtub reading these 
books and then calling out particu- 
larly choice entries to friends, lovers or your German 
Sheperd. 

Bring along a small tankard of your favorite beverage 
as you slip into a warm bath then, when you come 
across a really exceptional word (and no word is too 
inconsequential for Funk to give his all to); you might 
call out for Edna who's in the next room watching 
Battle of the Monster Trucks. “Edna,” you'll bellow, and 
she’ll come scampering in, “Edna! NEWT!” And then 
you'll read her the entire entry aloud: 

Solvers of cross-word puzzles may sometimes wonder why 
newt and eft, such different words in appearance and sound, 
are apparently used interchangeably. When is a newt an eft, 
they mayask. The answer is that a newt isan eft in the United 
States, sometimes, and in some sections of England, but the 
usual name of this curious little relative of the salamander is 
new in both countries. Actually even the names are one in 
the same. Now, by this point you've got Edna, she’s 
totally sucked in. Even though the Monster Mash, 
complete with nine foot tires, is about to roll over and 
flatten two school buses; live from the Kingdome in 
Seattle, you've got her. The ancient word was efeta, in 
which the f was sometimes voiced and sometimes voiceless. 
You continue: When voiced the spelling became changed to 
eveta. Then, because the letters v and w were used inter- 


changeably in writing, this word was often writien eueta 
The next change to ewte probably cante about after the intro- 
duction of the leter wand through the fact that the combina- 
tion we was usually pronounced like ew (dew), At about that 
time also, just as with “nickname,” the n of ant (in an ewte) 
twas transferred in common speech to the word that followed, 
producing a newte, which eventually gave us newt. While 
these changes were going on there were other lesser sections 
of England in which the original word was undergoing 
another modification. These were the sections in which the F 
of efeta was voiceless. (In ofthe fis voiced; in often, voiceless.) 
In this speech the form of the word gradually changed into 
eft. For many years both newt and eft were used according to 
whim, many writers using both words to make sure that the 
reader would understand. But gradually newt has become 
the more common fort, eft becoming obsolescent 

And as you look up your eyes meet those of Edna 
who has shed her clothing and joined you in the tub. 
Life Styles of the Rich and Famous is well under way on 
TV in the other room but Edna's having none of it. She 
smiles knowingly. “DEBAUCH,” she whispers. 

You take four gulps from your tankard and begin: In 
the Middle Ages it coas no more difficult to persuade a man 
to leave his work, perhaps for conversation or a convivial 
drink, than itis today. The French of that period had a word 
for that. It was desbaucher, literally, to lure from one’s place 
of work or from one's duty to a master. The French meaning 
altered in the course of years, and by the time the word 
entered England, where it was eventually spelled debauch, it 
had acquired the meanings with which we use it now. 

You stop and stroke Edna's cheek softly for a mo- 
ment. “PROCRASTINATION,” she says breathlessly. 
We have a saying, you read “Never put off till tommorrow 
what can be done today.” The ancient Romans condensed 
such an action into a single word—procrastinato. Its literal 
meaning is “a putting off to the morrow.” It was formed by 
joining the preposition pro, for the benefit of, and the adverb 
‘rastinus, tomorrow. 

Edna shifts sensually splashing a bit of water onto 
the floor and glances down into the tub’s soapy waters 
searching for the bar of Ivory. “PYTHON,” she says. 
And you begin, perhapsa litle stiffly at first: The oracle 
of Apollo at Delphi wns the most celebrated ofall the places in 
ancient Greece where the will of the gods was sought. But, 
by some traditions, this oracle had not always been sacred to 
Apollo, Its chasm, from which mysterious smoke arcse, was 
believed to have been an oracle of the goddess Gea and to have 
been guarded by a fearsome dragon known as Python. This 
dragon was said to have pursued Leto, mother of Apollo, 
when she arrived at Delos in search of a resting place to give 
birth to her son. Four days after his birth, the infant Apollo 
pursued the dragon and slew it in revenge, and thus acquired 
the oracle for hiraself. The large snake of India and Africa 
which we now call python received the name of this mythical 
monster only a hundred years ago, when zoologists deter- 
mined that it was a separate genus of the family of bors. 


You get up. “Want me to come?” Edna says hope- 
fully. “No, I'll be right back,” you say. With you you 
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bring Funk's other book, A Hog on ice, this one on the 
origin and development of phrases. You fit yourself 
back into the tub which Edna has replenished with 
warm water and bath oil 

“WET BLANKET,” she says moistly, 

You begin. This, one might have supposed, is certainly 
an example of American slang, but it was used in Scotland 
more thana hundred yearsago, and with exactly the meaning 
in which we use it taday—one who puts a damper on any- 
thing, especially upon any jollity; one who emits gloom. The 
expression was used in 1830 by the Scottish novelist, John 
Galt, in “Lawrie Todd, or the Settlers in the Wood:” “I have 
never fell such a wet blanket before syne." But as this novel 
contains sketches of American frontier life, the author creates 
an illusion of American slang 

Edna holds her hands up and says “look, I'm getting, 
all wrinkled and ugly.” She gets out of the tub, dries 
herself and slips on her robe. “Where are you off to?” 
you inquire. “Imna havea grape Nehi and some Corn- 
nuts, then off to the Land of Nod,” Fdna replies. And 
as she slinks down the dimly lit hallway toward the 
white-blue glow of the TV room, your voice fondly 
resonates after her: “We are apt to forget that this comes 
from the Bible, in which “the land of Nod” is the place 
(Genesis iv, 16) where Cain dwelt after he had slain Abel. 
Jonathan Swift, famous satirist of the seventeenth-eighteenth 
century, turned the biblical phrase into a pun when he wrote 
that he was “going into the land of Nod,” meaning that he 
‘was going to sleep. It appears in a work of his, little known 
nowadays, A COMPLETE COLLECTION OF GENTEEL 
AND INGENIOUS CONVERSATION, (usually referred 
fo as POLITE CONVERSATION), written bettueen the 
years 1731 and 1738.” 

“They're auctioning off those Evel Knievel paintings 
on the TV,” Edna shouts. And with that you're out of 
the tub and the work of Mr. Funk is out of your 
mind. . .for the moment. 


AHOG ON ICE was first published by Harper & Row in 
1948, THEREBY HANGS A TALE tons first published in 
1950, also by Harper & Row. The Colophon Books editions 
are reprints. 


__WANDA FELIX 


he editors give a year's free subscrip- 
tionto The Fessenden Review forthe 
winning bumper sticker entries. 
Some readers have asked if they can 
make up entries—and our response: 
““It has to be between you and Henry 
Ford.” 


Entries should be sent to: 


BumperSticker 
The Fessenden Review 
Box 7272 

San Diego CA 92107 


This issue's winners: 


HONK IF YOU'RE JESUS 
—R Harris, N. Grafton, MA 


COWGIRL'S AGAINST REAGAN 
VOTE NEIGH 1984 
—Dr. L. Halstead, Houston, TX 


HAVE YOU HUMPED YOUR DOG TODAY? 
— Sean Fein, Menlo Park, CA 


LIBRARIANS DO IT IN STACKS 
—H. Maness, Los Angeles, CA. 


Dear Editor, 


As editor of Warthog Press, a small press, that publishes 
poetry and one children’s book, 1am also the person who does 
everything around here. I wish we had a publicity director. 1 
wish we could get publicity. 

The Fessenden Review which we received was much ad- 
mired. What aroused such enthusiasm was A.W.A.’s analy- 
sis of the poetry scene. I couldn't agree more. I'd even go 
farther. I call The New Yorker kind of poetry navel-tint 
poetry. It is woritten for a small circle of friends and is very 
concerned with the interior of the poet. Who gives a damn 
about his (mostly male poets get in The New Yorker) inte- 
rior? That's what gives poctry a bad name. When pocts of 
that ilk control the outlets for poets, real poets have a bad 
time. I will certainly send you books. I can’t get reviews of 
poetry books in any kind of publication. God knows I've tried. 

‘The real problem, 1 think, is that today’s successful poets 
are more interested in themselves than in poetry. No one else 
is ever as interested in you as you are yourself. They haven't 
gotten the message. My compliments to A.W.A. 

Patricia Fillingham, Warthog Press 
West Orange, New Jersey 
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TEENAGE LUST 


o anyway, before too long I'm seeing 
|] my parole officer down on 40th Street 
= and Eighth Avenue, right? Between 
Eighth and Ninth on 40th Street. And 

SS P/N 1 got a small job, and I got a place. 
Meanwhile, I'm trying to finish the 

book. See, I've got the dummy of Teenage Lust now, 
and I pasted it down until the time | got out of the joint. 
And I know I gotta do something to finish the book. 
ve gotta get from the joint to now. So I go to see my 
parole officer, I got to get off the subway at 42nd Street. 
And I got my camera. And I've always loved 42nd 
Street. It's always been my favorite street in New York. 
ve always liked it. And so, it was a natural, and I start 
hanging out. On 42nd Street. I didn’t want to do any 
kind of corny photojournalistic thing. I wanted to see 
if there was something there I could get into. If there 
was something there, I would have done it. There 
wasn't. I mean, if there was something 1 could've 
gotten into, that would have made it interesting, that I 
could photograph, you know. But I don’t know. It’s 
one thing to say you're going todo something different 
and start a new life, people say that all the time: “I'm 
not going to do this any more.” But what else do you 
know? The 42nd Street thing seemed to turn into ... 
mean, there I was photographing a gang-bang again. 
It all come around. That’s why that picture is in the 
book. It seems like it had come around back to photo- 
graphing a gang-bang. That what I was finding on 
42nd Street was not what I wanted to find, was not 
what I wanted. I mean, I was finding what was there, 
but maybe that's not what I wanted, that’s not what | 
cared about so much. It was just a dead end. My 
photographs weren't going anywhere. My photo- 


graphs weren't going anywhere on 42nd Street. What 
Thad started out to do I had done, and that was about 
it. It seemed like I was just wasting my time. I mean, 
once you figure things out, that’sit. What else is there? 
You know what I’m trying to say? Everything gets old, 
and ... But | think the kids don’t know that. There’s 
that innocence there. A lot of the 42nd Street pictures 
are just, are just that. I mean, some of the pictures of 
the kids when I first met ‘em and they were looking at 
me with those come-on looks, you know, the way they 
would look at the old men who would come and try to 
hustle them, the old homosexuals, just with theireyes. 
Tmean, Iwas kind of embarrassed to have some of the 
pictures of them grabbing theirself’ cause I thought 
that was maybe a little too much. I still, !mean, [have 
a tendency to take all those pictures out, but then I get 
down to nothing but one picture of this kid looking 
with his eyes. But ifI simplify it that much, I mean no 
‘one’s going to understand what I'm saying. The pic- 
ture of the kid in front of the bookstore, Stud, where 
you can see his basket, right? That picture wasn’teven 
in there. I thought that was so obvious, that I'd never 
use that picture, and I only put that picture in as the 
last picture to put in because no one understood what 
the fuck it was. Nobody had a clue these kids were 
hustling. I don’t know what they thought, but people 
didn’t get it. I put it up in the gallery, no one got it. 
“This ain't 42nd Street, boy. This is a ripoff, man.” I 
mean, [gotalot of people, they just didn’t understand. 
But the kids understood it, the younger people under- 
stood what was going on. Because the main thing 
about 42nd Street, [mean about all those pictures, the 
main thing is just about one or two pictures of the kids’ 
eyes, the way a kid looks at a man, and the way, when 
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he's looking at the camera, he’s actually looking at a 
man. That's mainly what's happening. See, I'm trying 
to simplify. What would be the use of showing an old 
man picking up a young kid and maybe having sex 
with him? It's what the kid is offering, that’s what I'm 
getting. The picture is of what the kid is offering. The 


kid is offering himself. He’s selling something. It’s 
more a look than anything. It’s a look, right? It’s an 
entire attitude. It’s a way of seeing things, but it’s all 
polished up. It’s point of sale 

—LARRY CLARK, TEENAGE L 


Copyright © 1983 Larry Clark 
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